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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 8, 1923 


Lest We Compromise 


HAT WILL COME of Bishop Lawrence’s 

liberal confession of faith? Will they. do any- 
thing to him?” a reader inquires. The intelligent 
world has come too far toward his opinion, we 
think, to permit the reactionary elements in his 
church to make headway against him, even if they 
were so disposed. The thing will quiet down in 
good ecclesiastical fashion, and the Bishop will 
receive the praise which is his due from honest 
and understanding men for a brave and beautiful 
statement. He has proved himself a large man. 
We do not mean to underestimate the difficult 
position of thousands of ministers who find them- 
selves under constant surveillance lest they depart 
from the infallible word of their peculiar creeds. 
Their inquisitors are legion. In all the bound 
churches there is the fixed gulf between fundamen- 
talist and liberal. Division is everywhere. The 
ways of miscalled orthodoxy are very hard at this 
hour. The churchly politicians are busy silencing 
and smoothing out the doctrinal trouble-makers, but 
they will not cease, and as surely as truth goes 
- marching on, the reformation is coming. 

Do we liberals know that in this situation we 
sometimes make a tactical blunder? Instead of 
keeping to our place as an advance guard some 
of us get lonely and turn back for comfort to the 
forces which are marking time or even turning 
in retreat. We seek fellowship at a perilous price. 
We get no reward for such timidity, such recreancy 
to our cause. We only make agreements with 
orthodoxy on their terms. We lose the battle. It 
is a disastrous kind of compromise, and a mean 
thing in the eyes of those who think we almost 
fawn before them in our desire for what is at-last 
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absolutely unnatural and impossible if we are truly 
liberal. 

On the whole, there is no nearer approach in the 
evangelical churches to our liberal position, namely, 
the exercise of the free mind in the use of the 
historic and scientific method for determining what 
is true, than there was twenty-five years ago, when 
the present writer was enthusiastic that the great 
change was upon us, the glorious time of libera- 
tion was at hand. Let explicit terms make the 
thing plain. In orthodoxy there is still the dogma 
of an infallible book, with its accepted God of 
battle and murder as well as of. love and truth; 
there is the same inexorable demand to-day as 
there was in the fourth century for a supernatural, 
metaphysical, wonder-working Christ who was 
from the foundation of the world, of one substance 
with the Father, whose every word as given in 
the New Testament is holy, august, and eternal 
truth; there is the same hard, unyielding demand 
that to be faithful one must believe absolutely in 
the carnal resurrection, the carnal second coming, 
and the taking over of our sins by Jesus so that 
while we go scot-free, he dies by the order of God. 
Those who will not so believe are lost. That means 
us, without quibbling. That is orthodoxy in 1923. 

Nine- tenths of all Protestant people believe 
these things and many others like them. Not 
twelve outstanding men in the orthodox churches 
in this whole country speak or dare to speak truly 
what they know in their heart of hearts, though 
they speak plainly enough in private conversation. 
For our part, we seek no fellowship with ambiguous 
gentlemen of the cloth nor with their churches. 
We. will do so-called practical works with them, 
as we will with Jews, Roman Catholics, and all 
non-Christian people in the world. We will be 
brother to them all in the spirit of Christianity. 
We will hear their words on questions of social 
and devotional subjects. But one thing we will 
not be. We will not be one with them, nor will 
we by silence, blandishment, or collusion, leave even 
a wayfaring man in doubt as to our stand, though 
it be in loneliness like that of Christ himself, when 
it comes to the truth that makes men not only free 
but good. 

Such an example as Bishop Lawrence we publish 
abroad because he follows the light. He is caught 
in the intricate meshes of an organization which 
holds literalist. doctrines, so he cannot be entirely 
free. But he is as free as any man can be who 
does not and cannot completely liberate himself. 
We know something of his state of. mind. Much 
more than any other man in his high office he has 
said the doctrines of intelligence and of spiritual 
power. We rejoice in him. When his cotempora- 
ries who hold back are perished in the dust, and 
their futile resistance to the life of the spirit of 
truth is ended, he will be remembered as the man 


‘who said, “The emphasis on the moral law, the two 


great commandments, is of the genius of our — 


church; in our highest stretches of the spirit we 


recall to ourselves our duty to God and neighbor.” 


, 
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In fidelity to right doctrine we liberals have no 
pride of intellect. We are interested in religion. 
Religion must have decent opinions about God and 
IMan. True piety cannot live in ignorance. It is 
debauched by insincerity. Religion is a by-word 
and a hissing when it falls behind the intelligent 
and devout sentiment of its day. The charge 
against Jonathan Edwards by a great historian, 
that “he blasted the morality of the universe and 
damned the character of God,” might be made 
to-day against the formal beliefs and spokesmen of 
the churches, though we know that some of the 
very men who repeat them and swear to them, in 
their secret converse with trusted associates repu- 


diate them without blushing for their want of 


courage and candor. 

What we Unitarians must never forget is that 
when we invite men of other churches to partici- 
pate with us in the precious preaching of the gospel, 
they know that we listen on very definite terms,— 
our terms as well as theirs. We are always frankly 
told by our orthodox brethren wherein they con- 
sider us wrong, so that we may understand that 
their part with us is assumed on their terms. They 
make it plain also in the phrases they use in their 
public address in our pulpits; and the distinct 
something that makes them of a different order 
they love to bear witness to before our people. But 
how do we behave? Do we give our own gospel, 
so that every one understands? We do not, always. 
We are so kindly and co-operative that our best 
abstract phrases trip from our tongues, and no one 
knows what we believe at all except that every- 
thing is lovely and all that. It is fatuous and 
futile for us so to act. That is why we once lost 
our radiance, our fiber, our dynamic. We trimmed 
everything down to innocuous agreement, so that 
we would be polite and dignified and inoffensive 
abstractionists, in no wise serious “competitors 
in the field of religious ideas.” 

The day of such indulgences of error is past. We 
take up the torch borne by Martineau, by Channing, 
by Emerson, by Parker. Great doctors in theology, 
all. Great liberals, ever going before. They are 
immortal; indeed, only eminent theologians are 
immortal in religious history, despite the sentimen- 
talism which says otherwise. These men were 
not antagonists chiefly; they were great lovers of 
truth and mankind. But they would not lie, they 
would not trim, they would not be silent when 
silence meant some one was getting error into the 
souls of the people, the children of God. Their 
example is good enough for us. It is under their 
mystic and eternal guidance that we choose this 
day to follow their light, which leads us to heights 
to which they themselves did not attain before 
they died, like the leader of Israel of old. 


. Five Years Gone 


ota ARE GOOD SIGNS that the problem 
of reparations will be solved by the powers. The 
conditions imposed by France make it a delicate 
matter, but there is a stronger hope in the world 
now than there has been, that we are moving toward 
better things. Armistice Day falling upon the time 
when people assemble to learn of God’s ways among 
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the nations, it ought to be a very encouraging word 
that the ministers will preach. They are invited 
especially to speak for the International Court, 
and that is good; much better than the Court 
(which, after all, does not especially arouse the 
spiritual fires) is the reaffirmation of our stand in 
behalf of the League of Nations. That is the great 
thing. We have got to join it sometime. The 
church’s business is to speed the day. The carnal- 
minded make derision of the League, but the world 
is not run permanently by the carnal-minded. The 
celestial-minded come in for their own, though 
their accession of power and authority seems mys- 
teriously delayed. These five years in nearly all 
of the churches we have not been left without wit- 
ness that the League is a living soul of the peoples. 
The fires of passion have died. The kind obduracy 
of a righteous order above and within us all slowly 
and surely constrains us to the inevitable perfect 
will. Make Armistice Day vocal of God’s provi- 
dence in a world that, for all its sin, is not past 
learning, a world that wishes to do the right thing. 


Talks Called Sermons 


pak CHURCH PAPER has been printing the 
impressions of a writer who has heard some 
leading American preachers. Two of the minis- 
ters studied are Unitarians. It is interesting that 
the criticism of both of them is virtually the same. 
They lack homiletical structural ability. They can- 
not be charged with preaching sermons without 
form and void, but only without form. One fre- 
quently hears the same objection from our own dis- 
criminating hearers. 

It is an art to build a sermon. When a preacher 
lays hold of a single idea and rears it foursquare 
till it reaches a pinnacle of completeness, there 
is a marvelous effect upon the hearer to become 
a doer of the word. On the other hand, where 
organization in a sermon is lacking, there is serious 
inefficiency in the word. One hears many talks 
which are called sermons, things thrown together 
whose parts might just as easily be rearranged in 
any other way and they would come out about the 
same. 

This kind of work may have other names, but the 
right name is carelessness. In our church it is in 
part the result of being free from a dogmatic sys- 
tem. It is easy, without the aid and guidance of a 
definite creedal formulary such as the orthodox 
have, to lapse into a style more like that of an essay ~ 
than of asermon. To speak of the spiritual things 
of life with the freedom that our faith requires 
tempts the preacher to less logic than his more 
fixed brother uses. The latter has a body of appli- 
cable doctrine ready to his hand. He can argue 
in the manner of an advocate. He can put his 
sermon together in cumulative unity. He can be 
a good workman even though not always inspired. 
The need for us is to regain the power of orderliness 
while holding fast to our freedom. The product of 
such skill is a sermon which will do more than any 
other instrument to nurture the spiritual life, 
invigorate the church, and reform the world. 
Nothing equals good preaching. 
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“Turn Red and Youll Be Fed” 


Will Hungry Hans Listen to the Soviet Siren Song? 


Sorza, October 12, 1923. 


CRD eat THE SITUATION in 
\ Germany since the -beginning of Sep- 
tember, only one thing is apparent. Out 
of the maelstrom of uncertainties, it seems 
plain that the surrender by Chancellor 
Stresemann of the weapon of passive re- 
sistance which he had been wielding 
‘against France and Belgium in the Rubr 
Basin prevented what are called eventu- 
alities. “Lay down your arms,” France 
and Belgium had said, with the co-opera- 
tion of Great Britain. And Stresemann, 
with a promptness that fairly astonished 
the powers with which he is pitted, said 
“Let there be no passive resistance.” 

His decision was greeted with silent 
receptivity in France and Belgium, and 
with a measure of outspoken approval 
in Great Britain. For months the man 
who is directing.the stormy destinies of 
the Reich had been assured, “Aban- 
don passive resistance and leave the rest 
to us.”  Stresemann fulfilled the irre- 
ducible minimum, and waited. France 
held back her official response to his act. 
So did Belgium. The constructive word 
from England failed to come. And while 
they were awaiting that word, many 
Englishmen who are the spokesmen of 
British public opinion looked askance on 
Premier Baldwin’s joint action with 
France and Belgium as on a measure of 
concession unacceptable to British in- 
terests. 

Then another personality—the person- 
ality of Benito Mussolini—entered into 
the limelight of public discussion of the 
international problem that is Germany fac- 
ing the bar of her creditors while she 
is straining her utmost internal resources 
to keep the Reich from breaking asunder 
like a mass of earth blown up by the 
upheaval of an explosive. Mussolini said 
he had a plan. What was the plan? 
Germany, at the beginning of October, is 
held together by a special instrument of 
adhesion. Stresemann does not call it 
martial law. He has taken pains, in 
fact, to define it as something else than 
martial law. They call it, not martial 
law, but exceptional law. In effect it is 
a cumulus of apparently separated dicta- 
torships, operated with more or less suc- 
cess by controlling minds from Berlin. 
In effect the régime under which Germany 
is prolonging a precarious existence is a 
régime microscopically removed from mar- 
tial law. It is not a military administra- 
tion that Germany is surviving, however, 
but a series of military administrations, 
with Stresemann in shadowy command. 

Passive resistance has passed into his- 
tory, but the problem of the Ruhr, which 
is the problem of all Germany, is ap- 
parently as far from solution as it was 
before passive resistance was deposited 
in the political museum as an archaic 
weapon which already has failed to 
achieve its purpose. Two of the German 
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states in which President BHbert’s au- 
thority is only shadowy are Saxony and 
Bavaria. Bavaria is typical of the danger 
which threatens the Reich. There a 
double anomaly jointly holds the boards. 
One of the horns of the Bavarian dilemma 
is Von Kahr, the Monarchist leader, and 
his assistant is the other horn of the 
dilemma, Hittler, the man who has taken 
a page out of the recent history of Italy 
and adopted Fascist methods as the 
panacea that is to heal Germany. Both 
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THEY HAVE TAKEN HIM IN 


Stresemann surrendered “passive resist- 

ance’ in the Ruhr, and what has he to 

show for it but separation within and 

from the powers a stronger pressure 
without? 


Von Kahr and Hittler object to Strese- 
mann’s surrender of the weapon of pas- 
sive resistance as a “betrayal” of the cause 
of the Ruhr and of German unity. Ba- 
varia is of the fixed opinion that the 
Reich must keep up its fight for the Ruhr 
and for its own integrity. 

There is yet another region of Ger- 
many. where Stresemann’s moral author- 
ity is vague and disputed, and that is 
the Rhineland. Here the Separatist move- 
ment is developing under French en- 
couragement thinly disguised. If France’s 
purpose at the beginning of the Ruhr 
campaign was to cause the separation of 
the Rhineland from Germany, that pur- 
pose is being gradually attained, if cur- 
rent developments are a correct interpre- 
ter of the situation. French authorities 
who have sought to discourage the Separa- 
tist movement by force have had reason 
to feel the mailed fist of France. Rhine- 
land Separatists have had ample occasion 
to know that the moral and military 


strength of France and Belgium is ranged 
solidly behind their backs. And against 
this force behind the scenes, and not very 
far behind, either, Stresemann is able to 
employ only a tenuous instrument of 
force, martial law or no martial law. 


IN THE MBANWHILE, the German 
people, with the processes of the disinte- 
gration of their country plainly to be seen, 
have but to lift their eyes to the north 
to observe a hope. But that hope is as 
delusive as the Fata Morgana. It is 
Soviet Russia that is holding out that 
hope, a Soviet Russia that has gone 
through the motion of modifying some 
of its extreme economic views by recog- 
nizing capitalism as a necessary evil, but 
is nevertheless industriously seeking a 
method of flanking the west, of carrying 
out the great circling movement that is 
the substance of the Bolshevik dream. To 
make that dream a tangible fact, Soviet 
statesmanship is hatching a~ widespread 
ramification of plots and sub-plots. The 
recent attempt to turn Bulgaria into a 
Soviet republic under Moscow domination 
was one of these sub-plots. That having 
failed in a welter of blood, Soviet Russia 
is redoubling its effort to flank bourgeois 
Bulgaria by establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Jugoslavia and proceeding west- 
ward by that route. 

The German people are hungry. Hunger 
is the ally of Bolshevism. It was hunger 
that brought the Soviet state into being in 
Russia. On hunger Russia is relying to 
bring the Soviet state into being in Ger- 
many. “Turn red and you'll be fed,” Rus- 
sia is saying to the German people, regard- 
less of the fact that Russia has turned red 
without being fed. Russia is gambling on 
the fact that no man is so fatuous as the 
man who is hungry. “I will free you from 
the conditions in the Ruhr and elsewhere 
that are causing your hunger, your hu- 
miliation, and your distress,” is the siren 
song which the Moscow commissaries are 
singing to Hans. And Hans, still mindful 
of the time when the mark was real money 
and he had three square meals a day, is 
listening to the song. In the meanwhile, 
such analysts of their time as Prof. Gilbert 
Murray are pointing out that Germany 
cannot turn Soviet without bringing her 
structure of production into the dust, and 
German industry cannot fall into the dust 
without dragging the industrial structures 
of other nations along with it. As Novem- 
ber advances, the German worker is 
getting idler and idler in the mass, while 
he who does work is laboring longer and 
longer hours and receiving a more and 
more pitiful compensation. The question 
is, how long will this slow disintegra- 
tion of Germany continue without bring- 
ing in its wake the Bolshevik flame that 
will devour Germany like a scrap of 
paper? And if Germany is devoured by 
the Bolshevik fire, how far west will the 
flame stop? j 
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The Sacrament of Remembrance 


Five Years Ago the Armistice Ended the Great War 


ETE DAYS, festa days, saints’ days, and 
patriots’ days may come and go, but 
there is only one Armistice Day, and only 
one place where its full significance is felt, 
many as may be its celebrations the world 


- around. 


November 11 came to Paris last year 
under a mantle of haze, but one expects 
that on a November morning beside the 
Seine. If the sun wins its way through 
the clouds before noon, as on this memora- 
ble day, it is an occasion for special 
gratitude. Throughout the city groups of 
vivid tricolor had been placed on all 
public buildings. Frequently they were 
supported upon large wooden shields dis- 
playing the arms of France. Never did 
one see the flag tied, draped, or distorted 
as is so often observed in America, but 
always flying free, as flags are ordained 
to do. Once having seen it, one can never 
forget the majesty and beauty of the 
Champs Hlysées arrayed for Armistice 
Day. 

Early in the morning crowds began to 
gather along the route that leads from 
Les Invalides to the Place d’Etoile. Here 
in the very center of the “Star” lay the 
true heart of war-shaken France. Toward 
it turned many devout steps, and countless 
loving thoughts. The special feature of 
the celebration last year was the display 
of cherished battle-flags that are usually 
housed in the grim Museum of War con- 
nected with Les Invalides. 

Shortly before the appointed hour, 
across the Alexander bridge and down one 
of those magnificent vistas which are 
found only in Paris rode the group of 
lancers bearing these priceless trophies. 
Each spectator knew that those tattered 
flags had been sighted by many dying eyes 
that seemed to be still following them. 
In the autumn mists the approaching 
squadron seemed like a phantom host re- 
turning from some holy crusade. 

There were no joyous blasts of trum- 
pets, no shouts, no noisy demonstra- 
tions—as these horsemen advanced. At 
the very base of the Are de Triomphe 
they silently closed ranks. There they 
stood during the great silence that came 
at the stroke of eleven. If silence may 
be admitted, in the familiar phraseology, 


“to be eloquent,” what could not those 


three breathless moments have told of 
anguish and heartache. Scarcely a per- 
son, save occasional tourists, but was re- 
calling some beloved name. One should 
not imply, however, that this was a sad 
and depressing crowd,—that could never 
be in Paris,—but it was a serious crowd, 
certainly, until figures were again erect 
and hats replaced on the sea of bare 
heads. : 

Then there was much concern to see 
the dignitaries pass, Millerand and Foch 
being the first to leave, as they had an- 
other celebration to attend that afternoon. 
When we had cautiously descended from 
the shaky board placed over benches, 
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which had afforded a good vantage-point, 
we were carried along with the surge of 
humanity toward the “Soldat Inconnu.” 
Before we could stop we were borne 
across the wide spaces of the Place 
d’Etoile, usually a terror to the pedestrian, 
and deposited at the base of the great 
arch. Beneath it masses of flowers were 
heaped so high that even at a distance 
they were visible, and more wreaths were 
constantly arriving. We were finally 
swung into line beside the enclosed space 
which bore the simple inscription, “Here 
lies a soldier of France, who died for his 
country.” 

Scarcely had we begun to notice in 
detail the surrounding tributes when we 
were urged along by the watchful police, 
who realized how dense was the conges- 
tion. We consoled ourselves with the 
promise to return another day to inspect 
more carefully these loving offerings bear- 
ing names of societies, institutions, and 
schools as well as individuals of all ranks. 

In that solemn hour there flashed before 
us the recollection of many memorial spots 
where loyal souls were keeping this sacra- 
ment of remembrance. 

First came through the long shadows 
of fretted cathedral windows in historic 
Westminster the picture of that slab, plain 
and unadorned, which bears tribute to 
all of Britain’s brave lads “gone west.” 
We could see it encircled by serious and 
thoughtful faces, as great wreaths and 
sprays. of flowers were placed about it 
bearing the names of honored institutions 
and bodies. 

Again, we seemed to see the seething 
traffic of Whitehall cease for those solemn 
minutes, while modestly-dressed women 
and sad-eyed men tucked among the heaps 
of flowers some personal tribute bearing 
a cherished family name. These are the 
only occasions when the reserved, un- 
emotional Englishman may be said to 
“wear his heart upon his sleeve.” Around 
these British war memorials, far more 
than around those of France and Italy, 
are massed the personal expressions of 
lasting bereavement. Sometimes they are 
placed at these shrines to commemorate 
some family anniversary, aS well as at 
all the familiar festivals. I have seen 
the Cenotaph at Whitehall entirely sur- 
rounded by holly wreaths, each bearing 
the name of some British lad,—‘‘Harry 
—never forgotten,” “Dear James—always 
in our hearts.” Innumerable inscriptions 
like these are found, only much more 
detailef. 

Not only in London, but in every small 
English town and parish the memorials 
are thus surrounded. At Southampton 
we saw two young people approach the 
soldiers’ monument and lay beside it a 
beautiful spray of white flowers. The 
inscription read: “To Bill, from his de- 
yoted sister on her wedding day—gone 
but never forgotten.” It was her wedding 
bouquet, brought to this common altar 
of remembrance. 


sion of similar significance. 


In Italy, too, we were reminded this 
Arniistice Day was being celebrated as 
never before. What a change from the 
first anniversary, when honored Italian 
officers dared not celebrate the occasion 
for fear of insults from the Army of 
Reds! Now, beside the unknown soldier, 
placed near the Victor Emmanuel statue, 
the leaders of New Italy were gathering. 
Although this monument has been a source 
of pride to the citizens of Rome, how many 
of them have mounted the endless marble 
steps and stood at salute under the colos- 
sal king? Without disparaging the house 
of Savoy, which is one of the soundest 
and sanest in Hurope, such a demonstra- 
tion could not have been possible. It 
remained for a humble, nameless soldier 
from the Piave to draw all men unto 
this spot, where they pledged themselves 
to sustain a better and happier Italy. 

Another Italian incident came with the 
flood of Armistice Day experiences. Al- 
though not on this date, it was an occa- 
In the Com- 
mune of Santa Croce, Florence, is the 
church known as the “Florentine West- 
minster Abbey.” Every one who has 
crossed the sunny piazza of that name, 
and can recall the wide, treeless space 
will welcome the news that a group of 
trees was set out there recently. Al- 
though incidentally they may provide 
shade for the weary tourist, the real 
object was to commemorate some of the 
Florentine soldier lads who as boys doubt- 
less played in this ancient piazza. Around 
each tree had been placed a neat iron 
triangle, the sides of which were painted 
red, white, and green. On each was a 
tiny brass plate bearing a name dear to. 
some Florentine wife or mother. We 
eannot linger over the descriptions of this 
picturesque occasion when, led by heralds 
in red and white, bearing lilied banners 
of the city of Florence, and followed by 
enthusiastic Fascisti, Boy Scouts, and 
erowds of others, a vast procession surged 
into the historic piazza to do honor to 
their latest heroes. 

One feature, however, remains in mem- 
ory as containing a universal appeal. 
When the great square was crowded to 
its limit, with groups overflowing into 
every dark alley, a hush as profound as 
that among the silent tombs within fell 
upon the assembled throng. Then a slight 
young man with bared head mounted a 
small platform, and with rich Tuscan 
intonation began to read the names of the 
men for whom the memorials were given. 
After each name there thundered back 
from the regiments of Fascisti—largely 
made up of ex-soldiers—the unfaltering 
response, “Presente.” “Presente.” In the 
roll of the Fascist ranks, the names of 
comrades who die for their country are 
never dropped, but when read along with 
the others, the whole regiment responds. 


. . 


Five years have passed since that 
memorable day when in mutual rejoicing 
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British arms were flung about brave 
French comrades. Italians and French 
forgot old grudges, and to the struggling, 
suppressed yet united little nations ap- 
peared the morning star of hope. 

Where, alas, now is the “entente cor- 
diale” at this time when every nation is 
‘sitting tight” on its own property and its 
own problems, frowning suspiciously at 
neighbors and onetime allies? 

Now in the round’ of the year we again 
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reach this anniversary, not the patriotic 
holiday of one nation, of one small group, 
but the only international féte day which 
brings a flood of memories to hearts and 
homes the world around. 

Can we not all in that short hour forget 
the weeds of distrust, misunderstanding, 
and suspicion which have sprung from this 
—post-war subsoil? On these Armistice 
Day altars may we lay only the pure 
flower of mutual devotion. 
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In the fields of France we have seen 
them lying together, under the Cross and 
the Crescent, with the red, white, and 
black flying beside the Union Jack and 
the Tricolor. 

As we take our Sacrament of Remem- 
brance, for that brief moment, at least, 
may not the barriers of oceans and chan- 
nels, prejudice and self-interest, disappear, 
while we answer in unison to the roll of 
the countless host, “Presente.” “Presente”? 


Uncle Sam Permits Indians to Use Dope 


Amazing Practice Disguised as a Religious Ceremonial 


RELIGION, what enormities and stu- 

pidities have been done in thy name! 
In the name of religion, slaves have been 
branded, witches hung, and fires kindled 
for the heretic. Men have said- they were 
doing God service when they sent brother 
against brother on the battlefield, silenced 
with gibes and blows seekers after truth. 
We had believed we had left behind for- 
ever the days when governments could 
protect an iniquity on the hypercritical 
assertion that it was a religious rite and 
must not be interfered with. We were 
mistaken. While governing bodies are 
passing amendments and enacting a 
variety of legislation to prohibit manu- 
facture and consumption of liquor, opium, 
and absinthe, there is being produced 
and consumed in the United States a drug 
whose deleterious effect on the human 
system is more vicious than that, of 
whiskey, which results in hallucinations 
more false and depressing than those of 
opium, and which ends in paralysis and 
death quicker than indulgence in absinthe. 

This drug is known as peyote. It is 
used by the Indians of the Southwest, 
though it is fast being introduced among 
the more Northern tribes. These Indians 
use it mainly in connection with the prac- 
tice of religious rites, for which reason, 
though persistent attempts have been 
made to secure national legislation pro- 
hibiting the traffic, the effort has failed. 
It seems incredible that legislators, with 
the mass of evidence before them proving 
the disastrous consequences of eating 
peyote, should refuse to enact legislation, 
on the ground that the Government of 
the United States has no authority to in- 
terfere with the personal belief of any of 
its subjects. But such is the case. This 
was the main argument advanced in the 
National House of Representatives each 
time effort was made to secure appropria- 
tions for preventing the sale and use of 
peyote. 

Therefore, while a person may not traffic 
in intoxicating liquor, opium, or morphine 
in this country without violation of law, 
he may raise, sell, and consume peyote 
in any amount. 

“At the last session of Congress,” says 
Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, “the words ‘and peyote’ were 
added to the appropriation for the sup- 
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pression of the liquor traffic among the 
Indians for the current fiscal year, but 
as there is no specific law prohibiting its 
sale, use, ete., and providing penalties 
for violation of the law, practically no 
action could be taken under the provision 
mentioned.” 

As the Commissioner intimated, such a 
law was useless, for even if it had defi- 
nitely stated that traffic in the drug was 
to be prohibited, the prohibition would 
have been only for “the current year,” 
which would have been much too brief 
a time for the machinery attendant on 
such an enactment to operate. Mean- 
time, more and more Indians are becoming 
addicted to its use. It is being grown in 
larger and larger quantities, and dis- 
tribution is penetrating to the Northern 
regions. 

What is peyote? It is a plant of the 
eactus family, and grows on ledges in 
Northern Mexico and Southwestern Texas. 
In size and shape it resembles a small 
earrot, the head of which just projects 
above the arid soil in which it best thrives. 
Following the rains a purple flower ap- 
pears, which later develops into a brown 
and furry substance resembling a small 
caterpillar. The Mahuatl Indian, in whose 
home it is indigenous, calls the caterpillar 
“peyote,” thus the designation. Seen at 
a distance the dried flower resembles a 
button, and so is sometimes referred to 
as “peyote button.” Thirty-five years ago, 
a tribe of Indians, the Carizzo, now ex- 
tinct as a tribe, lived about the lower 
waters of the Rio Grande. These Indians 
had certain religious rites during which 
they ate the peyote button, passed into 
trances and had marvelous visions of 
colors, ladders, angels, and devils. In 
process of time, members of the tribe 
wandered north to Oklahoma and intro- 
duced peyote and its mysteries to*Indians 
in that State. A cult gradually grew up 
which became widely extended. Alfred 
Hensley, Winnebago, Neb., a Carlisle 
graduate and student of the Scriptures, 
became interested, added to the cere- 
monies, gave the custom a Christian set- 
ting, and_effected an organization. The 
Christmas ceremonies in particular are 
well calculated to appeal to the fanciful 
nature of the Indian. On the morning 
preceding Christmas the leader locates a 


great lodge by the position of sunrise 
and builds a half-moon fireplace in the 
center, which is lighted at night. Then 
he spends the day in prayer. At mid- 
night, Christmas Eve, with the entire 
membership gathered, he blows a flute 
to each of the four corners of the lodge 
announcing that the Saviour has come 
upon the earth. At daybreak, again, the 
flute is blown in the same fashion, this 
time to represent the trumpet of the Day 
of Judgment when Christ shall return. 
Throughout the ceremony the leader wears 
an otter-skin cap, representing the crown 
of thorns of the Redeemer. Betweentimes 
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the eating and drinking of peyote con- ~ 


tinues. All this is harmless enough, as 
those Congressmen who haye opposed in- 
terfering with the rite have been careful 
enough to emphasize. The mischief comes 
when the eating of peyote begins. The 
practice of the cult centers about the 
peyote visions, and without those visions 
the sect would speedily abandon its other 
ceremonial. 

Indians and others who have pase 
under the baleful influence of the drug 
have described their sensations during the 
trance and later. Writing to Hon. Carl 
Hayden, representative to Congress from 
Arizona, Charles H. Shell, superintendent 
of United States Indian Service, said, 
speaking of the experiment of placing 
himself under the influence of the drug: 
“The results are very different from al- 
coholie intoxication. They. are very 
marked and very bad. I was under the 
spell of peyote for several hours, and 


while the sensation is very pleasurable- 


while it. lasts, the after-effects are not 
pleasant. There has always been very 
decided opposition to legislation against 
peyote on the part of the Indian users. 
It is a dangerous — very harmful in- 
toxicant.”? 


Dr. Eiveclock Bllis Says that the first 


effect is of immense strength and extraor- 


dinary intellectual power. He adds: “A 
pale shadow seemed to hover over the 
book I read. Visions came slowly, then 
rapidly. First, a vast field of golden 
jewels studded with red) crimson, and 
green stones—a wonderful perfume—a 
dull, rich glow and brilliant points—rare 
flowers and iridescent fibrous wings, as 
of bubhemiies—> then a hollow revolving 
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cylinder lined with marvelous mother-of- 

_pearl—profuse and various images—liv- 
ing arabesques. Then I saw waves of 
light, shadows flushed with violet. Once 

I yisioned floating white drapery and 

feathery forms.” 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former director 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, made a thor- 
ough investigation of the hallucination, 
placing one of his assistants, Mr. Hllis, 
under its influence. Says Dr. Wiley: “He 
was constantly talking, and saying: ‘Oh, 
how beautiful! Oh, how splendid! How 
magnificent!’ I was particularly struck 
with this expression. I knew something 
of his views, and that he was a great 
admirer of Robert G. Ingersoll. One of 
the things he said was: ‘Oh, I wish I 
could talk with Ingersoll just for a 
minute; I could convince him that there 
is a heaven. I see it. I see the angels 
in the streets of gold.’ ” 

The vision of Mr. Ellis indicates how 
naturally eating of the drug became asso- 
ciated with a religious rite. 

A native Indian, a devotee of Peyotism, 
thus describes its effect on him: ‘Now 
‘for the first peyote that I took I drunk 
something about four cupfuls of tea. And 
its effects on me that I seen, I do not 
want them again. I thought myself they 
must be the devils. Why, their ears stuck 
out above their heads, and they made all 
kinds of faces. They made fun of me. 
They turned over again sometimes and 
danced around me. They stuck out their 
tongues. I never paid any attention to 
them. I stayed right with my peyote. I 
prayed God. That is the first time.” 

Those who have experienced the sensa- 
tions which result once a person has 
placed himself under the control of the 
drug declare that the desire is strong to 
pass once more under the same seductive 
influence, that the habit is easily formed, 
and abandoned with difficulty. 

Weight of evidence is on the side of 
its deleterious effect. Dr. Wiley com- 
ments: “It is an evil and nothing but an 
evil.” ; 

After extended experiment, Dr. 8. Weir 
Mitchell wrote: “I predict a perilous reign 
of this mescal habit when this agent be- 
comes obtainable. The temptation to call 
again the enchanting magic will be too 
much for some men to resist after they 
have set foot in this land of fairy colors, 
where there seems so much to charm and 
so little to excite horror or disgust.” 

Dr. Richardson of Denver, Col., says of 
it: “So far as the effects on the human 
economy are concerned, from a pathologi- 
cal standpoint, alcohol is altogether the 
safest and least harmful. The alcoholic 
subject may, by a careful system of die- 
tetics, escape physical and mental weak- 
ness, but the mescal [peyotic] fiend travels 
to absolute incompetency. It is a vicious 


- thing.” 


_ experiment, 


Prof. Roswell P. Angier of Yale Univer- 
sity used Robert D. Hall for purposes of 
and then wrote to him: 
“Peyote is deleterious in its influence, 
eyen in the small doses which you took. 
T haye little doubt that in large doses the 
influence would be worse.” 

“T should not care to repeat the experi- 
ment with a dose exceeding four mescal 
buttons,” declared Prof. H. B. Putt of the 
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North Dakota Agricultural College and 
Government Experiment Station. “The 
muscular paralysis is so complete that 
one might cease breathing, thus ending 
the experiment.” 

Dr. Chambers, Anadarko, Okla, a 
Cherokee Indian, names five reasons why 
use of it should be prohibited: “It lowers 
vitality and power of resistance; in using 
it the Indians are always in a hot tent 
breathing foul air; peyote has first a 
stimulating and later a depressing effect 
on the heart; I know of a number of 
eases of sexual intercourse of Indians 
while under the influence of the drug; I 
know of nine babies dying because of 
the administering to them of peyote by 
some medicine man.” 

Statements from missionaries and di- 
rectors of Indian affairs support those of 
the physicians. In a letter to Hon. 
John M. Tillman, Representative to Con- 
gress from Arkansas, William H. Ketcham, 
director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions, wrote: “The unanimous testi- 
mony of all the Catholic missionaries, 
and, I believe, the testimony of the mis- 
sionaries of other religious organizations 
working with the Indians, is to the effect 
that the use of peyote results in a great 
mental, moral, and physical injury to the 
Indian people. ... I have received letters 
from the Indians begging that something 
be done to prevent the introduction of 
peyote among their people. . . With 
the exception of certain Indians who use 
peyote, I have never yet heard the habit 
defended or advocated by any persons 
actually living in the Indian country.” 

The Board of Indian Commissions, com- 
prised of ten men who devote themselves 
to the welfare of the Indians, is unal- 
terably opposed to its use. On file at 
Washington are resolutions from this 
board urging on Congress the positive 
necessity of suppressing the traffic. The 
National Christian Temperance Union had 
its attention called to the baneful influence 
of peyote-drinking on soldiers stationed in 
that region. It made investigations and 


discovered that its use was spreading with 


alarming rapidity. 

Inereasing evidence finally compelled 
Congress to investigate. As a result a 
clause was attached to Senate Bill H. R, 
7848, the bill which authorized appropria- 
tions for the administration of Indian 
affairs, which read, “For the suppression 
of traffic in intoxicating liquor, peyote, 
and other deleterious drugs.” -In the 
clause as finally amended and adopted 
all reference to peyote was omitted, and 
the clause as passed read, “For the sup- 


pression of traffic in intoxicating liquor - 


and deleterious drugs.” This was its 
fate in the Senate. In the House a much 
longer and more spirited debate resulted, 
in which much evidence was introduced, 
by far the most of it in favor of suppres- 
sion. But the fact that suppression would 
interfere with a cherished religious belief, 
added to delays, technicalities, and a tra- 
ditional reluctance to offend the Senate by 
repudiating its amendment, proved dis- 
astrous to the cause. 

To-day peyote is used by Indians and 
whites from the Mexican border almost 
to Canada, and its victims are multiply- 
ing. Communities in districts where it 
grows do nothing else but cultivate and 
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ship it. Large and profitable businesses 
have grown up about its cultivation and 
distribution. Traffic in the drug is bound 
to develop rapidly with the inability of 
Indians to secure liquor, for, as one per- 
son testified, “it is an easy way to get a 
cheap drunk.” While pressure has been 
brought to bear on Congress ever since 
the fatal results of imbibing the drug 
were known, the influence has not been 
strong enough to compel legislation. It 
is for welfare agencies the country over 
to now oblige such legislation. 

The Peyotic rites cannot be dignified 
by the term “religion.” Pure religion and 
undefiled does not require the use of 
drugs which stimulate the sensations to 
a highly artificial degree and derange the 
physical system. Religion presents stand- 
ards of honesty, simplicity, and rectitude. 
Protection heretofore offered the Indian 
addicts in the name of religion is nothing 
but a cloak under which those who oppose 
suppression of the traffic conceal their un- 
worthy motives—desire to secure the good- 
will of the Indians and of the peyote busi- 
ness concerns. 

It is not good religion to weaken the 
will, confuse the thought, induce to un- 
natural passion, lead on to a dark depres- 
sion which in more than one instance has 
resulted in chronic melancholia and sui- 
cide. Peyotism is a blind and degrading 
superstition, and the sooner it is sup- 
pressed by national legislation (certain 
states have already legislated against it), 
the better, even for the votaries them- 
selves. 

On the battlefield of Lake George, N.Y., 
there is a bronze statue of an Indian. He 
is represented as bending over a spring 
in the woods, his bow and quiver at his 
back, and drinking from his hand, as 
he and his comrades were so often wont 
to do. The countenance is that of an un- 
trammeled child of nature, with strong 
and noble features. The sculptor endeay- 
ored to portray the red man as he was 
before the English and French came, 
courageous, simple in his habits, with 
character uncontaminated by European 
greed and license. He has succeeded. As 
a person looks at that rugged, almost 
speaking profile, he calls to mind the his- 
tory of the Indian tribes in this country 
after the coming of the white man. They 
were exploited by the French and English, 
defrauded by traders, land-sharks, and un- 
serupulous commissioners, and debauched 
by greedy adventurers. The descent of 
the onetime independent owners of this 
continent to a miserable remnant seeking 
solace in whiskey, and drugs which are 
worse in their effect than any fire-water 
ever manufactured, is painful evidence of 
the greed of the white man and the in- 
ability of the Indian to make necessary 
adjustments. 

Now that he can no longer get whiskey 
in which to drown a knowledge of his 
wretched fall, he turns to peyote. Unless 
indulgence in this drug is controlled, the 
Indians of Oklahoma and other States 
will become more and more widely ad- 
dicted to its use. That is inevitable, as 
Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell has predicted. Then 
would follow conditions of degradation 
even more serious than those which fol- 
lowed introduction of intoxicating liquor. 

[All rights reserved] 
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William Laurence Sullivan, Preacher 


A Brother Minister Goes to One of his Meetings 


N USHER with a white badge received 
me as I stepped out of the rain. I 
asked if I might sit in some inconspicuous 
place where I could take notes. He con- 
ducted me courteously to one of the great 
square pews at the side, raised a little 
above the level of the central pews. A 
convenient elbow-rest served me as a 
miniature desk, where I could write as 
freely as I desired. So I sat down in- 
tent upon catching, if I could, the secret 
of the most difficult of all the 
arts,—or crafts,—preaching, so 
far as one master-preacher, ‘at 
least, could reveal it to me. 

The rainy night seemed to 
have been no deterrent to hun- 
gry souls. Some five hundred 
or six hundred men and women 
filled the large auditorium of 
the North Church. Pager faces 
they had. I could readily note 
‘that from my point of vantage 
on the side. They had come be- 
lieving that they were to hear 
a great message, and perhaps 
resolve some of the doubts that 
sap the strength of the heart. 
They did not impress me as 
being like the crowds who 
flocked to the Billy Sunday 
tabernacles. They were older, 
for one thing. They were more 
earnest, for another. They were 
not seekers of amusement or ex- 
citement. They were there to 
listen reverently to a reverent 
soul. 

If, indeed, any had come ex- 
pecting to be thrilled with the 
old-fashioned revival emotional- 
ism, they were disappointed. 
The opening service was simple 
and sincere. There was nothing 
dramatic about the entrance of 
the preacher. He was in the 
pulpit before 1 noticed him at 

* all, accompanied by three other ministers. 
The precentor announced some hymns, 
leading them as only a trained leader 
ean, but with none of the old revival 
tricks, that I had seen so much of in other 
song-leaders. It was quite evident from 
the start that there was to be no artifi- 
cially stimulated emotion. This was a 
service of worship. A Scripture reading 
and a brief prayer followed. Then Dr. 
Sullivan quietly arose to make some an- 
nouncements. He said that they would 
like to have the signatures of those who 
found themselves interested in this form 
of Christianity, and that a book for such 
signatures would be found at the front of 
the church at the close of the service. 
Then at once he proceeded to answer the 
written questions that had been handed in 
the night before. The questions were of 
various kinds. Two of them had to do 
with the belief in immortality, one of 
them with the authority of the church. 
Another asked the preacher’s opinion of 


“His 
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the fundamentalists, and a final question, 
his opinion of the Ku Klux Klan. The 
answers were. of course, brief, but they 
were carefully reasoned, expressed with 
precision, and given with authority. The 
preacher voiced no hesitancy. He did not 
say “in my opinion,” “my personal feeling 
is,’ “I am inclined to think.” He spoke 
with authority. Without qualifications he 
pronounced his judgment. A thing was 
right or wrong. He said that we must 
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face, his manner, his voice, his accent,” says Mr. Joy, 


“all bear testimony that he lives his religion” 


admire the sincerity of the fundamental- 
ists, but we cannot share their beliefs. 
The facts regarding the Ku Klux Klan 
were not all clear, but if they foster big- 
otry, they are wrong, if they usurp the 
functions of courts they are wrong, if they 
deprive any body of citizens of their 
rights, they are wrong. Here was a man 
who dared to pronounce judgment. He 
spoke not as the scribes. 

Then came another hymn and the ad- 
dress. The subject was, “The World’s 
Sin, and Redemption from it.’ An extraor- 
dinary number of the great religions of 
the world, began Dr. Sullivan, have been 
religions of redemption. Men everywhere 
have had a sense of an offended Deity, 
who must be appeased. Propitiation has 
been attempted in many ways. Its most 
awful form was human sacrifice. Strange 
and wild and weird, these practices, yet 
beneath it all was the persuasion of 
human nature that there is a holiness 
that must not be offended, but that, if it 


is offended, atonement must be made. 
There is an All-seeing Eye that pierces 
through the heart, a sleepless justice ask- 
ing always, When is this atonement com- 
ing? Guilt is one of the profoundest ideas 
in the human mind. This last chamber 
of our souls we may lock against every 
one else, but it is open to the All-seeing 
Eye. 

The trouble with all of the processes by 
which men have sought to make atone- 
ment to God is that they have 
tried to throw the burden of 
reparation. upon some outside 
agency, ritual, or ceremonial. 
But nothing outside can change 
the will within. 
turns his will from the wrong 


vation. As a man turns to good 
he turns to God. There is no 
trace in the authentic words of 
Jesus of certain theories of re- 
demption which have been prey- 
alent in Christianity. There is 
no mention of Adam, or Adam’s 
sin, or the necessity of a divine 
blood offering. Jesus teaches 
not the distance, but the near- 
ness of God. The parable of the 
Prodigal Son tells explicitly 
how forgiveness is won. - It 
comes by the simple act of in- 
ward change. Before the en- 
compassing- mercy that enfolds 
us we turn to the everlasting 
light and say, “Bad and wrong 
it has been; restore and redeem 
the soul that aspires to Thee.” 
No outward act can add to that 
which has been done. Here we 
have the naturalness and the 
simplicity of redeeming love. 

This change of the will from 
wrong to right is easy to de- 
scribe, but it involves more than 
at first appears. We are oft- 
times slow in the actual lifting up of our 
wills from the lower to the higher. The 
individual conscience is frequently per- 
verted by the interests of a party, an or- 
ganization, a class, a group. .The con- 
science of the enlightened individual must 
always correct the less enlightened con- 
science of greater groups of men. We are, 
therefore, to seek the conscience which 
no loud cries of any majority can terrify. 
This is what is meant by redemption in 
its great sense. There is only one king of 
conscience, God Almighty, the everlasting 
King of Justice. 

A fearful crime was once committed in 
Europe called the ‘Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. It was planned by Catherine 
de’ Medici, whose son was king. When 
this king of France came to die, his con- 
science was troubled. And'turning to his 
spiritual adviser, he said: ‘““The Massacre. 
Was it wrong? I am going into eternity. 
Shall I have to answer for it?” And his 
spiritual adviser replied: “Your Majesty 


to the right, that action is sal- — 
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may go to God with confidence. That was 


one of the illustrious actions of your 


reign.” With this spiritual counsel in his 
ears Charles IX. confronted the Everlast- 
ing Justice. 

Whenever we begin to think on any 
moral question we are brought at once 
before the Everlasting Justice. Who, then, 
ean be unjust if he knows, however 
faintly, the justice that lives in eternity. 
Who can be deceptive if he knows what 
it is to open his eyes to the Everlasting 
Truth. We cannot get away from the 
living God. He pursues us until He pos- 


Sesses us. We look to Him, Hternal Jus- 
tice, Everlasting Mercy, and give our 
lives to Him. 


So the address ended. But immediately, 
without a pause, there came the prayer. 
There was no gesture of the hands, no 
bowing of the head, nothing to indicate 
that the preacher was now speaking to 
God (for I could not see the closed eyes), 
except the change of address: 

“Consecrate us, O Beauty of the eternal 
right, O Glory that is beyond the summit 
of all created things, O Patient Mercy 
that has waited for us long, receive us, 
strengthen us, take us back and keep us, 
Thy children, through time and through 
the eternal years. Amen.” 

Another hymn, and the meeting came to 
a close. 

What, then, was the secret of it? The 
speaker had held his audience in the 
hollow of his hand. There were times 
when the silence was so unbroken that 
the slight scratch of the pencil on my 
paper seemed to me painfully audible. It 


was as if the speaker were probing the 


depths of our hearts, and speaking to the 
best there was in us. ; 

Certainly it was not the matter of the 
sermon. There was nothing new, nothing 
strange, in what was said. There is prob- 
ably not a pulpit in our Fellowship that 
has not heard essentially the same mes- 
sage time and again. The thought of the 
sermon, admirable in its clearness, and 
precision, and logical power, has become a 


part of our common Unitarian theology 


in all its main outlines. 

Certainly it was not the use of telling 
illustrations, apt similes, striking meta- 
phors, arresting images. By all the ordi- 
nary rules of homiletics the sermon should 
have been dull. There were none of the 
preacher’s tricks, and even the few ges- 
tures the speaker used detracted from, it 
seemed to me, rather than emphasized his 
utterance. The illustrations he used to 
strengthen his thought were not the light, 
popular stories that play upon the sur- 
face of emotions. With the exception of 
a masterly review of Jesus’ parable of 
the Prodigal Son, they were all drawn 
from history. There was no hint of 
humor, although those who know Dr. Sul- 
livan are well aware of the keenness of 
his ‘wit. There was no playing with the 
lighter aspects of life, no alternating of 
laughter with tears, no effort to make 
the brilliant epigram, or to seek the strik- 
ing phrase, so characteristic of most 
popular addresses. The secret of this 
preacher’s power did not lie there. 

Where, then, did it reside? 
mind, it lay deeper than all this. 


To my 
It lay 
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in the profound earnestness, the solemn 
conviction of the preacher’s heart. Here 
was a man who spoke truth with author- 
ity, a man whose doubts had been burned 
away by the fires of experience. One did 
not need to be assured, as we have been 
assured, that the preacher lived his reli- 
gion, that he was a doer as well as a 
speaker of the word. His face, his man- 
ner, his voice, his accent, bore eloquent 
testimony to that truth. Dr. Sullivan 
seemed to be but a channel through which 
mighty streams of power flowed. A voice 
expressing the thoughts of an eternal 
mind! An ambassador from the courts of 
heaven, bringing to his hearers the im- 
mutable, almost ineffable, word of truth! 
At times there was a hush in his voice 
like the hush of a holy place. There was 
a reverence in his face like the reverence 
of one who has looked on the face of the 
Infinite. He spoke the name of God like 
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‘one who hardly dared to profane with 


speech that sacred word. And the audi- 
ence was. silent in the presence of this 
man, not at all because of what he said, 
but because the veil had been withdrawn 
for a moment, and they had looked into 
that hallowed shrine, a human soul filled 
with the spirit of God. 

We need not fear the decay of modern 
preaching when such a man speaks to us. 
Perchance Dr. Sullivan is the herald of 
a new day in our Liberal pulpits, when 
our preachers everywhere shall remember 
that their chief task is not to tell about 
God, but to reveal Him, and when eyery- 
where they shall remember that the power 
they wield is not created by them, but 
appropriated by them. Then, in the pres- 
ence of this Living God, they, too, will 
speak with greater conviction, and deeper 
earnestness, and a finer discernment of 
eternal things. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


On Every Wedding Anniversary 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RuGisTHR -— 

In view of the constant and depressing 
reports of divorce in these days it would 
seem as if the solemn and sacred words 
of the marriage service were utterly for- 
gotten. 

It would rather appear that this man 
and woman had entered the holy relation 
not “reverently, discreetly, advisedly, so- 
berly, and in the fear of God,” but “un- 
advisedly and lightly.’ To emphasize, 
therefore, the beauty and sacredness of 
this vow, the thought occurs to us that 
new life and earnestness might be grafted 
anew into the solemn words if on every 
anniversary of the wedding day the hus- 
band and wife would repeat these words 
to each other. 

We would like to see it made a serious 
and loving family affair, with possibly a 
short supplementary service to bind the 
old and the new together in closer bonds, 
and to awaken with fresh inspiration the 
glowing meaning of the words “and for- 
saking all others keep me only unto thee 
till death us do part.” Ts: W. 

Boston, MAss. 


Unitarian Losses in Berkeley Fire 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 

On my return to Berkeley after the New 
Haven Conference, I found that twenty-one 
families and nine or more separate per- 
sons connected with our church were 
burned out in the recent fire. Most of 
the families were living in their own 
homes, the amount of insurance varying, 
in some instances pitifully small. Of 
course they also lost furniture, clothing, 
silverware, books, utensils, and other per- 
sonal effects, the amount that was saved 
being little or nothing. 

These families were neither poor nor 
wealthy, but living in modest comfort on 
such incomes as are paid to educators. 
Their case is not desperate; there is no 
destitution. No lives were lost, their cour- 


age is high, their spirit admirable, and 
only a few appear to have suffered in 
health from their experience. : 

We who were not scotched cannot begin 
to make good the amount of the loss. Our 
friends would not permit us to if we could. 
But we would like to see some of the 
things most missed and needed replaced, 
in teken of friendship, by fellow-Unita- 
rians, 

This was in fact begun immediately by 
the people of the Berkeley church. Their 
efforts have been supplemented by readers 
of THe Recistrr and others who have 
learned of the situation from Mr. Speight 
and Mr. Wilbur. 

Further contributions will be much ap- 
preciated, and will be used to good pur- 


ose. 
I Rozsert F, LEAveNs, 


Minister First Unitarian Church. 
2409 BANCROFT Way, 
GerKULEY, CALIP., 
October 12, 1923. 
[Contributions should be sent to Presi- 
dent Earl M. Wilbur, 2400 Allston Way, 
Berkeley, Calif.] 


Correction 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In condensing to reasonable dimensions 
his interview with me in your issue of 
October 25, Mr. Mohler made one omission 
which Californians will at once detect 
as giving an inaccurate impression of 
conditions in the Los Angeles church im- 
mediately prior to my settlement there. 
I stated in the interview that my prede- 
cessor was Dr. Burt Estes Howard, a 
come-outer from the Presbyterian church 
in Los Angeles some time before, a man 
of power and prestige who did much 
during his short pastorate to give the 
church stability and strength, but who 
did not remain long enough to build his 
large personal following into the church 
to any great extent. 

BE. Stanton Hope. 
New Beprorp, Mass. : 
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Religion for College Students 


The Creed I Present to Young Men and Women 


‘HE PASSION for absolute honesty 
of mind in the more intelligent, seri- 
ous, and curious of our college students 
is one of their most outstanding charac- 
teristics. 

What shall we do with it? My own 
method of dealing with the situation is 
adopted, not because I am associated 
with college students for whom I must 
find a method of procedure, but because 
I followed that road myself, and because 
by following I came to an assurance that 
a discipline of personal and social con- 
duct is an object worth the expendituré 
of my whole resources of life, energy, and 
interest. I have tried to follow my doubts 
to the utmost, and I find at the end of 
that road an overwhelming probability 
that life is worth living, and that the 
achievement of right conduct in the widest 
sense is worth more than the utmost price 
that can be paid. 

May I briefly outline the creed I pre- 
sent to young men and women? 

First: Evidence, in the scientific sense, 
has no forbidden ground. It ought to 
throw its light on man and the world 
wherever it can. It is the most depend- 
able guide men haye, and disregard for 
evidence is the unpardonable sin. Man’s 
conception of the world and of himself 
must grow out of intuition disciplined 
and inspired by evidence, and must be 
subject always to the correction of new 
evidence. Any concept, like the Platonic 
concept of absolute values, which does not 
rest on the basis of evidence, and submit 
itself always to the test of new evidence, 
is without authority. If, as Dean Inge 
remarks, “faith in human immortality 
stands or falls with the belief in absolute 
values,” then that faith suffers the same 
limitation. In short, the scientific point 
of view must be sovereign in the fields of 
thought and belief. I state the ultimate 
in religious heterodoxy when I hold that 
science must concern itself with determin- 
ing both the means and the ultimate ends 
of life. 

Second: While science is the light that 
makes plain the way of life, while it is 
the map that indicates roads and des- 
tinations, or the rudder that guides the 
ship, science does not furnish the motive 
power of travel. That motive power is 
the spirit of all life; call it aspiration, 
the primeval urge, by the Stoic term 
“Phusis,” or what you will. It is the spirit 
which in the oak tree strains forward 
to be a more perfect oak, in the typhoid 
fever bacillus furnishes the urge to be- 
come a more perfect typhoid fever bacillus, 
in man pushes him on to strive for per- 
fect manhood. 

If scientific knowledge alone is de- 
veloped, while it may be a beautiful and 
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efficient rudder, or a perfect map, or a 
clear, cold light, it will never speed the 
traveler on his road. This power to move 
forward is furnished by the urge-to per- 
fection, by aspiration, by the energy of 
life; and this aspiration must be de- 
veloped co-ordinately with knowledge. 
Only then will life have vigorous effective 
progress while it moves toward valid 
goals. The conduct of life demands that 
all the hidden, latent resources of the 
human spirit must be awakened, stirred, 
developed, and cdnsecrated to achieving 
the ends of life. 

Third: I see no evidence that a “friend 
behind phenomena” is directing the life 
urge toward any absolutes or toward any 
predetermined goal. Millions of types of 
life have acted upon this urge and-have 
become extinct in the effort. Millions 
more are mutually antagonistic. This 
urge or aspiration of life does not tend to 
any one type, but to infinite diversity. The 
millions of species of plants and animals, 
with innumerable constantly diverging 
varieties, is proof that the life urge is 
toward infinite diversity. 

But this impersonal, neutral infinitude 
of possibilities is not man’s despair, but 
his greatest hope. From among the in- 
finite possibilities of development with 
which he is surrounded, man can in time, 
as the result of his science, choose those 
objectives which will insure the most 
valid and complete satisfactions. He can 
establish his own standard for selection, 
and his aspirations can thereafter be 
directed to the fulfillment of those pos- 
sibilities. No “friend behind phenom- 
ena” is imperative to his plans, and he 
need not despair if the assurance of such 
a friend is denied him. Hope and faith 
are still valid. 

In other words, we have in our own 
hands the direction of human eyolution. 
Looking into the great future, we see that 
any environment necessary to bring life 
to fruition, science can produce, any de- 
gree of physical or mental well-being is 
within the ultimate reach of accomplish- 
ment, any attitude of mind which brings 
tragedy to human life is possible of cor- 
rection. Out of the limitless possibilities 
of environment, of personal traits, and 
of mental or spiritual outlook, science as 
the servant of aspiration can assemble 
those which will give life its fullest value. 

If existence is without purpose or plan, 
what of it? Infinite possibilities of pur- 
pose and plan are lying about us, from 
which science and aspiration can in time 
construct what they will. This supreme 
adventure of assembling and creating pur- 
pose adds dignity and significance to 
human life. Who would not give all there 
is in him for such stakes? It adds im- 


measurably to the significance of conduct, 
for man is no longer a pilgrim in a 
strange land, temporarily set down in an 
alien environment. No longer is he a 
marionette moved about by a strange 
being behind the scenes, who while he 
pulls the strings knows what the end of 
the play will be before it begins. On 
the contrary, man is in a real fight. If, 
in fact, we live in a great, impersonal 
universe with no friend to guide, it mat- 
ters tremendously how we conduct our- 
selves, for we are actually makers of 
destiny. More than that, we are not 
simply individuals who have a beginning 
of life and an ending. We are links in 
the endless chain of life. To us has been 
committed all that life has won from 
chaos in all the ages past. Only through 
us can that trust from the past be trans- 
mitted to the future. If we keep it whole 
and clean and strong, and give it added 
refinement and power by our efforts, we 
are potent elements of destiny. If the 
continuity of the best in biological, spirit- 
ual, and social life is the ultimate con- 
trol of human destiny, then achievement 
of that conduct of life which will con- 
serve and enlarge those values is the su- 
preme issue. Conduct becomes even more 
important than personal search for truth, 
for if conduct saves human values to 
other generations, they can continue the 
search for truth. The search for truth 
being a matter of many generations, only 
the impatience of selfishness will lead 
us to demand that we personally shall 
overstrain ourselves to reach the ultimate 
goal of wisdom. Our chief concern will 
be to pass on our inheritance sound and 
whole and the better for our guardianship. 

Fourth: Science is a newcomer in human 
affairs. While there is absolutely no 
doubt that, as compared with the author- 
ity of dogma, philosophy, and tradition, 
it is to win control of human conduct, 
yet its methods still are crude, its results 
inexact. It is a powerful instrument men 
have not yet learned fully how to use. 
To admit this is to recognize the fallibility 
of men, while at the same time we recog- 
nize the absolute authority of evidence 
so far as it is available. 

While men know so little about the use 
of science it behooves them to distrust 
themselves in its use, especially when the 


dictates of what appears to be science 


run counter to profound tendencies of 
human life. That is, we do well not to 
control our lives by science until it has 
in fact become science—until it is ade- 
quately proved by test. If a scientist 
should announce that foods with repul- 
sive tastes are best for the health, I 
would continue to eat pleasant-tasting 
foods, trusting to instinct rather than to 
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- intellectual subterfuge. 


‘bility to human conduct. 
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his pronouncement, until abundantly ade- 
quate proof has taken the theory out of 
the range of controversy. If some reli- 


_gious belief which I feel is fundamental 


and vital to me, which carries high au- 
thority, and which I feel to be reasonable, 
is apparently disproved by science, I can 
still be a good scientist while I continue 
to hold tentatively to that belief until evi- 
dence has settled the matter so conclu- 
sively that there is no longer a reasonable 
doubt. There may be profound convic- 
tions or affirmations of the human spirit 
which, while not in conflict with evidence, 
lack the support of evidence; though ,com- 
monly the claim for such status is simply 
Some convictions 
relate to such long periods of time that 
evidence cannot be available. The belief 
that honesty is the best policy may re- 
quire thousands of years for practical 
demonstration. The affirmation of the 
spirit will hold as inconclusive any con- 
trary evidence that is available. 


te 


| Fifth: You will say that I have not 
escaped dogmatism, that when I explore 
my cave I also tie my string to the en- 
trance, and come back to where I started. 
On one matter my ideas are so set that I 
fear I do not lack prejudice. Here is 
where my string is tied. I believe that 
whatever may be the meaning of life, 
whatever way may lead to the truth, men 
and women can approach that meaning 
and see that truth best if they live clean 
lives, and love their brothers as well as 
themselves. Without these habits, life 
becomes chaos. With these habits, the 
human spirit will be like a sound, clear 
vessel ready to receive the truth when it 
comes. In few respects have men been 
so blind as in their failure to recognize 
the tremendous increase of insight, power, 
and well-being which can result from the 
refinement of human conduct. 

As to what is clean living, science must 
furnish evidence when it can, and when 
evidence is not available, I will have re- 
spect for tradition and intuition. 

To summarize the position I have de- 
seribed: The spirit. of scientific inquiry 
must be free always to criticize and to 
test all belief and theory, and evidence 
must be respected. Only the open-minded 
who are free from predetermined goals 
are capable of straight thinking. The 
spirit of inquiry and the understanding 
which it develops is only the rudder which 
guides the ship. The driving power is 
aspiration, conviction, consecration, en- 
thusiasm, which must be released and de- 
veloped to the utmost, always controlled 
by the pilot,—human understanding at 
the rudder. In addition to reason, the 
human understanding has other elements, 
—instinct, custom, authority, reverence, 
conscience. Reason must be very sure of 
its ground before it displaces these others 
from the helm, especially among reefs 
where it has not yet well-developed charts. 
If life does not give conclusive evidence 
of a “friend behind phenomena” guiding 
our destinies to a predetermined goal, that 
fact does- not take hope from life, but 
seems even to add dignity and responsi- 
It leaves us 
master of our fate, in a world of infinite 
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possibilities from which science and reli- 
gion can select and bring to fruition those 
possibilities which will give purpose to life 
and fulfillment to that purpose. If such 
is the case, and man is master of his fate, 
he can build his world for better or worse, 
and human conduct becomes the supreme 
issue of life. 

If, along the way, it should develop that 
there is purpose we knew not of, the re- 
finement of life and conduct cannot but 
haye helped to further the fulfillment of 
that purpose. Men and women living with 
this outlook will be fit and open vessels to 
receive any revelation that may be in 
store for them. 

So this is the picture I present to stu- 
dents of Antioch College. I have tried to 
go all the way with them in their doubts, 
and to help them to find what I feel that 
I have found, that even if their doubts are 
all sustained, the value of life is not lost, 
but may even be enhanced thereby, while 
the refinement of personal and _ social 
human conduct becomes the pearl of great 
price for which one does well to sell all 
that he has. But, mistrusting my own 
judgment, my point of view is purposely 
offset by that of other faculty members 
who range from those quite strictly or- 
thodox at one end to myself at the other. 
In the diversity of views presented, the 
selective capacity of the student’s mind 
and spirit is depended upon to guide him. 

Now, how do college students take this 
program? As they come to us, perhaps 
10 or 20 per cent. are actively committed 
to orthodox religious worship. Perhaps 
20 to 50 per cent. are inert. They may 
be very orthodox or very heterodox in 
theory, but their interests are not inspired 


by considerations of the meaning and 


value of life in any large way. The 
remainder, possibly 20 or 50 per cent., 
have no defined religious beliefs, but are 
eager to find the meaning of life. Ex- 
perience has led them to suspect that the 
religious leader who pretends to explore 
life with them, in reality has a string 
tied to some point, and that his pretended 
exploration is in fact pretense. Their 
first demand is for sincerity. 


te 


When they find themselves where free- 
dom of mind and aspiration are joined, 
their eagerness is refreshing. To discover 
that there is no dark abyss into which 
honest thinking will plunge them, to 
awake to the fact that satisfactory and 
adequate objectives can be opened to the 
inquiring mind,—these results mean very 
much to them. The moral code gains new 
dignity when it appears as the reasonable 
and necessary way of life, rather than 
an unpleasant régime imposed by author- 
ity. Little by little some of those who 
were inert come to get the significance of 
haying aspirations and purposes that run 
beyond material success or animal satis- 
faction. In some cases there is great dis- 
tress over the loss of old assurances. I 
would be going beyond my data to indi- 
eate what will be the ultimate results of 
this policy. ‘ 

To discover the way of life and to walk 
therein with all earnestness and vigor— 
this should be, not a collateral issue of 
the college student, but his controlling 
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purpose. All his courses are simply so 
much evidence to help him find that way ; 
all his associations should serve to arouse 
his spirit, stir his aspiration, and conse- 
crate him to that great adventure; all his 
experience should be a discipline in the 
mastery of himself. That is what college 
is for, 

Timid men, cowards, lazy men, credu- 
lous men, selfish men, will not rise to 
these incentives, unless greater motives 
come to possess them. Some types may 
even go to pieces when hell and its mod- 
ern adaptations are removed. The men 
and women who will thrive in this régime 
are those whose Phusis, or life urge, is 
toward a type that will make this world 
a fair and fine domain. 

Men are not of equal value. If we 
can develop an environment that will 
bring out an adjustment to life of the 
finest of the breed, it is not necessarily a 
criticism of that program if under it crude, 
weak, gross, and selfish men fail to find 
controlling incentives and go to. pieces. 
The world will be a better place because 
their breed is gone. 

The Bnd 


A Church’s Nicknames 


GHORGE R. BISHOP 


THE Reeister published, under the head- 
ing “The Church of the Holy Zebra,” 
a conjecture concerning the origin and 
first use of that obviously sarcastic desig- 
nation for All Souls Church, New York. 
As one who has known All Souls (which 
was dedicated 1855) more than fifty 
years, I submit these few lines, embody- 
ing what I know to be facts. During 
Civil War times, 1861-65, when its pastor, 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, was president of 
the United States Sanitary. Commission, I 
heard both that designation and the other, 
the “Beefsteak Church,” applied; so the 
Suggestion that it was first hurled at Dr. 
Thomas R. Slicer at the Authors Club, as 
an original invention, is mere fancy. Some 
of his fellow-members there may have 
mentioned it, though not as an original 
witticism. Either of two of my own old 
friends there, Henry Holt and Rossiter 
Johnson, may have mentioned the name 
to Dr. Slicer. But the probabilities are 
he had heard of both nicknames before 
he joined the Authors Club. Those friends 
of mine must have known the nicknames 
at least three decades before Dr. Slicer 
came to New York and assumed the pas- 
torate of All Souls in the autumn of 
1897. 

Every one who knows the church can 
appreciate the appropriateness of the nick- 
names. One who sees the courses of light 
red terra cotta, with layers of light yellow 
imported French Caen stone alternating, 
will recognize the validity of the term 
“Beefsteak Church,’—‘a streak of fat 
and a streak of lean’; or the “Church of 
the Holy Zebra”; but why this peculiar 
construction was adopted few even of its 
own people know. I had in my own 
library the material needed to solve the 
problem. I mean the colored Italian 
lithograph of the church after which All 
Souls was modeled, which hangs in the 
study in the parish house back. That 
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lithograph shows the little Monza basilica 
San Giovanni Battista (St. John the Bap- 
tist), with its alternate courses of dif- 
ferent-colored material. This plan was 
copied in All Souls Church. 

In the third volume of Hare's: “Cities 
of Northern and Central Italy” I found 
a long extract from Edward A. Freeman, 
in which he gave the history of the litle 
basilica. It was founded and erected A.D, 
595 by Queen Theodolinda, the Lombard 
Queen, in commemoration of the conver- 
sion to Christianity of her husband Agilulf 
a great service to the church, for which 
she was thanked by Pope Gregory the 
Great. In the fourteenth century the 
basilica was enlarged, and in 1606 the 
great Campanile was erected, by Pelle- 
grino. The front is said to be of richly 
decorated marble. “Monza, as the summer 
home of the King of Italy, is a celebrated 
small town north of Milan, on the road to 
Como. 

Another volume I have, valuable as 
throwing light on this particular early 
Italian history, is “The Brick and Marble 
Architecture of North Italy,” by George 
Edmund Street, the architect of the pres- 
ent great London Government pile at 
Westminster. This work devotes an en- 
tire chapter to Monza, and is rich in col- 
ored illustrations Showing the alternate 
courses of different-colored material in 
many old Italian edifices. Street also 
wrote a history of Gothie architecture 
in Spain—which stands very high with 
architects and those interested in archi- 
tecture, and is illustrated with very beau- 
tifully executed pictures of the examples 
that are discussed. 

Not only did All Souls receive nick- 
names, but Dr. Bellows was the victim of 
a rather rugged suggestion. An old clerk 
of the publishing-house of Appleton & Co. 
told me about it perhaps forty years ago. 
He said the title of a new book by Dr. 
Bellows they were to publish was under 
discussion, when one of Appleton’s at- 
tachés suggested, “A New Blast from an 
Old Bellows,” which the Doctor did not 
take quite good-naturedly. For one who 
has been a trustee of the church for more 
than thirty years, there are ‘‘thronging 
memories.” (And for Mr. George F. 
Baker, who has been my co-trustee all 
this time, there must be as many, for he 
preceded me on the board.) We remem- 
ber where, in a front pew, William Cul- 
len Bryant sat, Sunday after Sunday, to 
the day of his death in 1878; that his 
funeral was from All Souls. The records 
show he joined the society when he came 
down from Great Barrington in about 
1826, quitting the law, and embarking on 
his journalistic career. And I also re- 
call that when the society was organized, 
in 1819, Henry Wheaton, who obtained in 
November of that year the church char- 
ter, was a great United States Supreme 
Court reporter, and later a distinguished 
ambassador abroad, and the author of 
works on international law and the his- 
tory of the law of nations. When Dr. 
Bellows became president of the United 
States Sanitary Commission in 1861, he 
had the help of his parishioners Louisa 
Lee Schuyler and her sister Georgiana, 
both still with us, and of their father, 
George W. Schuyler. 
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How to Get Married 


JOHN A. SCHMITT 


A priest in the Roman Catholic Church 


Marriage is a sacrament in the Roman Catholic Church. That means it is a solemn 
and perpetual union. When all the holy counsels and safeguards are duly given, at 
the hour of the ceremony, the new estate of man and wife is highly exalted. Yet it 
remains true that before this hallowed time, when the two are determining upon their 
troth, there is need of every-day guidance, for at the altar not even a benediction 
can save from unhappiness if the two be not well joined in moral fundamentals and. 
temperamental affinity. So it is quite fitting that some very plain-spoken but by no 
means less important advice be offered to young men and maidens. The Church has 
furnished such good sense in a pamphlet prepared for distribution and to be found 
in hundreds of vestibules. The negative phase of the subject is thus treated, in part: 


Don’t Marry the Young Man 
Who is careless or slovenly. 

Who is lazy. 

Who has no trade or profession. 


Who changes his work periodically and 


therefore has worked for many people. 

Who speaks against his former em- 
ployers. , 

Who is selfish and stubborn. 

Who thinks he “knows it all,” and has 
a good deal to say. y 

Who does not try to read or inform him- 
self, but 

Who prefers to loaf around the street 
eorners, the club, or the saloon. 

Who keeps late hours—and has no feel- 
ing or regard for his parents who are wait- 
ing for him. 

Who is “one of the boys” and must keep 
up with them. , 

Who joins everything that comes along 
just to be in style—no matter where the 
money comes from. 

Who lives beyond his means and has 
debts. 

Who has not helped his parents. 

Who has not saved anything or but 
little. 

Who talks about paying his mother a 
few dollars for board and thinks his duty 
done. 

Who always dresses according to the 
latest style, though his parents go thread- 
bare. ’ : 

Who wastes his money on you. 

Who knows so many other girls. 

Who tells how he did not want such 
a one. 

Who is fond of drink or gambling. 

Who is indelicate in his expressions or 
allusions. 

Who expects you to be alone with him 
and seems to be afraid of the other mem- 
bers of your family. 

Who is slow to leave your house and 
never keeps seasonable hours. 

Who wants to go to places with which 
you are not familiar and where you would 
not wish your parents to see you. 


Who often tells you how much he re- 


spects your virtue and how safe you are 
in his company. 

Who makes most rosy promises for the 
future. 

Who tells you that you will never have 
to work if you marry him. 

Who has deceived you even in little 
things. 

Who is not prompt or punctual in keep- 
ing his word. 2 ° 

Who does not manifest a special affec- 
tion for his mother and sisters. 

(Continued on page 1076, column 1) 


Don’t Marry the Young Woman 


Who nags. 

Who is lazy. 

Who is a flirt. 

_ Who cannot control her temper. 

Who dislikes children and animals. 

Who is not neat and tidy in her dress. 

Who is deceitful and not true to her 
friends. 

Who fusses and fumes about everything. 

Whose highest aspiration has never 
soared above self. tr. 

Who is amiable to suitors and “horrid” 
to her family. 

Whose chief interests in life are dress 
and amusements. 

Who lacks thrift, and has no idea of the 
value of money. 

Who cannot bear to have any one but 
herself praised or admired. 

Who thinks more of making a fine ap- 
pearance than a fine character. 

Who is coarse, imperious, and domineer- 
ing in manner and conversation. 

Who never thinks that her mother needs 
an outing, amusements, or a change. 

Who humiliates servants by snapping at 
them or criticizing them before guests. 

Who appropriates the best of everything 
for herself and is thoughtless of others. 

Who attracts attention in public places 
by “loud” dress, loud talk, and laughter. 

Who dresses in the height of fashion 
when going out, but does not care how 
she looks at home. 

Who tries to keep up false appearances 
by running in debt for her tailor-made 
clothing, millinery and flowers. 

Who does not think it worth while to 
read for self-improvement, or current in- 
formation, but spends her time reading 
trashy novels. 

Who expects everybody else in the 
home to contribute to her pleasure, in- 
stead of trying to make them happy. 

Who calls her home “so common,” but 
does nothing to make it attractive or cozy, 
and stays there just as little as possible. 

Who puts everything she can get on her 
back, so that she may make a good ap- 
pearance, while her mother is obliged to 
patch and make over for herself old 
cloaks, gowns, and bonnets. 

Who is ashamed to take her mother call- 
ing with her, or to invite friends to her 
home, or to tell them where she lives. 

Who refuses to work because she thinks 
it would lower her in the estimation of 
her friends; who thinks it beneath her to 
help support her family; and who is 
ashamed to let her friends know that she 
works for a living. 

(Continued on page 1076, column 2) 
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Only a Book 


EMILY DICKINSON 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor 

Or that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy ways 

And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings ! 


Both Learning and Insight 


Tsp PRACTICAL BASIS OF CHRISTIAN Bune, 
By Percy Gardner. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00. , 

A writer on religion, to be really help- 
ful, must have both learning and insight. 
Hach is indispensable, but neither alone 
is sufficient. Such a writer is Percy Gard- 
ner. Those who have read his other 
books will want to read this. He is a 
scholar, fitted by his religious experience 
as well as by his learning to interpret 
the religious literature of the past. In 
this work he considers the modifications 
in the basis and expression of Christian 
belief which seem to him to be necessi- 
tated by recent tendencies of thought, 
namely, by the doctrine of relativity, by 
religious psychology, by the comparative 
study of religions, and by the change in 
our views of early Christian history. 

Starting half a century ago, the author 
worked on a Kantian basis, and though 
he now leaves the question of knowledge 
to professional metaphysicians he still 
takes the practical faculties of mankind 
as his point of departure. His views are 
substantially those of Paul at his best 
and of the fourth Gospel. Thus, he tells 
us that we should regard the human 
Jesus-as a revelation in space and time of 
the eternal Christ, the human side of God. 
He believes in eternal life rather than in 
immortality, “Whereas continued exist- 
ence is only a matter of faith, eternal life 
may be a matter of experience, on which 
is built a confidence in the future,” and 
“such questions as the possible failure of 
life on our globe need not distress us in 
view of the infinite possibilities of spirit.’ 
The book is well written, the reader feels 
that he is in the company of a fine man, 
but sometimes the author gives the im- 
pression of going a long way back and 


around to get to his conclusion, which is. 


perhaps explicable, in that his chief busi- 
ness in life has been with the past. 
GR. D. 


There are no Christian Nations 


Dip Jnusus* Mman It? By Frank Durward 
Adams. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 

The author of this little book makes 
a serious endeavor to take seriously the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. 
He argues that there are Christian people 
but no Christian nations; that our na- 
tional and international laws are based 
on the Mosaic code instead of the higher 


teachings of Christ. He says, “Hither we 
must frankly confess that Jesus was an 
impossible idealist and quit professing to 
follow him, or we must begin to take 
him seriously.” He gives a vital interpre- 
tation of the sayings: “Resist not him that 
is evil,” “Be not anxious for to-morrow,” 
“Judge not,” and “Love your enemies.” 
H. H. 8. 


Tragic Intensity 

Tue CLOUD THAT 
LIFTED, AND THR 
PowrR OF THR 
| Dpap. Two PuLAys. 
By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated 
by F. M. Atkinson. 
New York: The 
Century Company. 
$2.00. 

In the first of 
these two plays, 
the great Bel- 
gian dramatist 
forsakes the 
imaginative and 
poetic theme 
made famous by his Blue Bird and The 
Betrothal. The Cloud that Lifted is an 
Ibsenesque tragedy, the primary inter- 
est of which is psychological. Clothed 
throughout in an atmosphere of unbroken 
gloom, it is a searching study of two types 
of love, the love innately selfish and the 
love inspired by a spirit of complete self- 
abnegation. The tragedy of the climax 
as well as the morbidness of the plot 
throughout is relieved by the note of lofty 
heroism which is sounded now and again. 

Of the other drama, The Power of the 
Dead, suffice it to say that, as its name 
implies, its central thesis is the influence 
of those who have died, upon the living. 
“They live as much as ourselves, since 
they are alive in us as we are alive in 
and through them. The good that we do, 
it is they alone who do it; and when we 
act otherwise than they would have us, 
it is only then that they die in our souls 
and abandon us forever!” Such is the 
keynote of this drama cast in the form 
of a dream, whose scenes follow one 
another with such tragic intensity as 
closely to hold the reader’s attention to 
the final curtain. ‘So well written is it, 
that those who see it presented on the 
stage are likely to find it equally im- 
pressive. ° A. RB. H. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
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A Beautiful Reminder 


ELLEN Prior. By Alice Brown. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

On first reading, Hilen Prior is not par- 
ticularly attractive, perhaps because of 
the style of writing, and the involved 
sentences, wherein the subject and predi- 
cate are sometimes difficult to discover. 
A second reading, however, reveals greater 
beauty, and a further reading uncovers 
sayings which re-echo through the 
memory. 

The story tells of the marriage of an 
imaginative and poetic girl to a youth of 
thoroughly materialistic mind. The girl 
sees a tree as does Joyce Kilmer, while 
the man only thinks of the cords of 
timber; she sees the blue sky in the pool 
while he only discerns mud. The ineyvi- 
table result follows such a union. In 
poetic gems the sure pains and sorrows 
are revealed, which are the lot of a 
sensitive soul when compelled to mate 
with thoughtless callousness. The blunt 
and unimaginative husband blunders on, 
ever unconscious of his benumbing influ- 
ence. At last a magnificent sacrifice, 
though terribly tragic, breaks the unfeel- 
ing heart and opens the way to fairer 
heights. 

Books like Hilen Prior are welcome. 
We need to be reminded that landscapes 
contain more than fields for speculators’ 
gains, streets hold more than merchants’ 
opportunities, and the world has treasures 
besides those with material promise. 
Miss Brown-has placed in our. hands 
another beautiful reminder. M. H. 


God and Mammon 

Frnt or Cuay. By Margaretta Tuttle. 
ton; Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

We went to this book reluctantly,—our 
jaundiced eye saw only another conven- 
tional love story, so we prepared to yawn 
our way through its pages, but soon found 
both our interest and attention engaged 
and held. To be sure, Feet of Clay is a 
love story, a story of .young and true 
love, and of lové neither so young nor 
true, and in that it does not differ from 
the thousand and one novels of the day. 
It justifies itself, however, as a moving 
and dramatic study of personalities and 
the motives governing their actions. 

Mrs. Loring, as a smart widow, sets out 
to win the world, and achieves her objec- 
tive by way of a wealthy marriage. She 
has her reward. But Mrs. Loring’s 
daughter Amy prefers to own her own 
soul, be the consequences what they may. 
She loves, marries, suffers, and learns, 
and through these things she has her 
reward. 

Mrs. Tuttle has done a creditable bit 
of work in Feet of Clay. WwW. J. G. 


Bos- 


Sermonizer and Essayist 


Tun Haunrep Housn, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By Halford EB. Luccock. New York; The Abing- 
don Press. $1.50. 

The unpardonable sin of the preacher 
is the sin of being uninteresting. But 
here is a preacher who stands before the 
world sinless in this respect at least. The 
author shows a rare gift for vivid writing, 
a genius for telling illustrations, a sense 
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of humor, and deep spiritual insight which 
will redeem this book from the limbo into 
which volumes of sermons have recently 
been going. Preachers have something 
to learn about homiletics from these ser- 
mons, especially those preachers whose 
congregations find them dull. 


Manicheism Revived 


Man AND THE Two Worutps. A LAYMAN’S 


Ippa or Gov. By William Frederick Dia and 
Randall Salisbury. New York: Harper ¢& 
Brothers, $1.50. 


Between the covers of this little book, 
the serious thinker will find an examina- 
tion of the roots of religious belief that is 
both original and rich in intellectual chal- 
lenge. Two laymen brought up within the 
narrow limits of orthodox Christianity, 
finding the beliefs taught them entirely 
insufficient for their present needs, dig 
down to the foundations of all religion in 
search of some fundamental principles of 
reality on which they can build their 
faith. Writing as a single individual, 
their discussion amounts to a spiritual 
autobiography which is interesting both 
for the candor and honesty with which 
its investigation is conducted and for the 
conclusion at which it arrives. Discard- 
ing the beliefs of conventional Christianity 
as both unconvincing and wholly inade- 
quate, they arrive at a religion which is 
essential Manicheism, though of a variety 
altogether unique. Man lives in two 
worlds, the world of spirit and the world 
of matter. The world of matter, that is, 
the natural universe, is wholly cruel and 
completely evil. Yet God exists. Above 
and outside of all matter, and in the 
human heart, there is a personal spirit 
of love and righteousness, which did not 
ereate the material world, and had no re- 
lation to it until man came into being. 
The result, therefore, is a duality. In 
human nature, a struggle incessantly goes 
forward between spirit and matter. 

Such is the thesis argued with no little 
force and ingenuity by the authors of this 
work, But is there not a hypothesis 
which, while equally candid and truthful, 
is higher and better still? To the honest 
truth-seeker is there not accessible a com- 
plete synthesis wherein all the facts of 
existence, even those contained in the ma- 
terial universe, can be harmonized into an 
unbroken unity, where “nothing walks 
with aimless feet,’ and even ugliness and 
cruelty and death are the shadow of uni- 
versal law and everlasting love? 

A. RB. Ho. 


Stories of the Early Christians 


CHILDREN OF THH Way. By Anne O. H. 
Allison. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

The volume under review is a charm- 
ing group of short stories portraying the 
life of the early Christians in Rome. They 
particularly show how this new and vital 
religion became in each new convert “a 
well of water springing up unto eternal 
life,” and how it spread from lawyer to 
client, from stone-cutter to carpenter, from 
servant to mistress, from friend to friend, 
from wife to husband, and from son to 
parents. 

The book gives a needed emphasis to 
the way in which the Early Church arose 
and spread abroad among men. It was 
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not by institutions, and established and 
well-arranged systems of mechanisms. As 
Carlyle said, “It arose in the mystic deeps 
of men’s souls; and was spread abroad 
by the ‘preaching of the word,’ by simple, 
altogether natural and individual efforts; 
and flew like hallowed fire from heart to 
heart.’ This volume of stories might 
well have a place in our scheme of reli- 
gious education. H. FP. B. 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Simplicity and Duplicity - 
Tun LENGTHENED SHADOW. By William J. 

Locke. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. $2.00. 
Mr. Locke in his new novel has brought 
two men into picturesque contrast. The 
one, Timothy Swayne, like other heroes 
of previous books, seems hardly of heroic 
mould. He is handicapped by lameness 
due to an early accident, a simple, unam- 
bitious chartered accountant. The other, 
Peter Moordius, is a highly cultured inter- 
national banker, to whom a ten-pound 
note is what sixpence is to Timothy, play- 
ing with masterful ingenuity and astound- 
ing duplicity a game with fortune. Into 
the hands of these two men is thrown the 
care of Suzanne, youthful and lovely 
heiress to millions. Those who read this 
book may not find it equal to The Beloved 
Vagabond, but they will taste again those 
peculiar delights which are found in all of 
the Locke novels. Mr. Locke writes ever 
with rare sympathy and insight into the 

human heart. Oo. R. J. 


Let Woman Create Religion 


His Revieion anp Hours. By Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.75. is 

Any book that comes from the pen of 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman is bound to be 
brilliant and dramatic. It is likewise 
bound to be dogmatic. The thesis of this 
book is that religions have invariably been 
created by the male species, and as the 
male has always been engaged in hunting 
and fighting,—killing, therefore religions 
have always been preoccupied with life 
after death instead of the future of our 
children here on earth. Man is death- 
dealing; woman is birth-giving. And 
there you are! Why not let woman create 
religious systems? A system so created 


would deal with the present life, seeking 
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to glorify, enhance, and enrich it. Steps 
would be taken to abolish disease, poy- | 
erty, and all social and individual evils. 
The book is full of false assumptions, 
but it does present a fresh point of view. 
There can be little doubt that if woman 
had had more to say in the conduct of 
the affairs of the world, there would be 
less disease, less political corruption, a 
more socialized religion. Mrs. Gilman’s 
arraignment of present-day religion is 
partly though not wholly justified, since 
in this twentieth century religion does 
look toward the alleviation of physical 
suffering, the reform of social institutions, 
and the abolition of social abuses. She 
writes as of the nineteenth century. 
w. 8. 8. 


By a Child Specialist 

A ParREntT’s MAnuAaL. By Mazimilian #. 
Grosemann, New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

Those parents who have read Child 
Problems, Mental-and Moral, will wish by 
all means to get Dr. Groszmann’s second 
book, which treats in equally terse and 
practical fashion the child’s problems in 
health and illness. These two volumes 
constitute a handbook for parents. They 
were written by a child specialist, and 
cover the entire period of the child’s de- 
velopment from birth through adolescence. 

E. B...0! 


A Reasoned Discussion 

THe CHRISTIAN FaritH AND BHTeRNAL LIFE. 
Tun INGpRSOLL Lucrurn, 1923. By George H. 
Horr. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$1.00. ; 

Dr. Horr’s treatment of the immortal 
belief, not so much as a “dogma embodied 
in an external, verbal revelation,’ but as 
a persuasion slowly attained by a “long 
process of moral development,” lifts this 
discussion at once from the fruitless plane 
of theology to the higher plane of vital 
human experience. The references to 
Greek and Roman writers make the prob- 
lem broader than that of any single race 
or religion, and prepare the critical 
reader to receive more sympathetically 
the contribution of Jesus and of Paul and 
the early Christian Church to the com- 
mon hope. Modern scholarship, including 
among its tools the higher criticism and 
comparative religion, applied with such 
insight as in this little book, instead of 
being negative or worse, as its recent 
critics declare, is both positive and help- 
ful. It deepens and strengthens the im- 
mortal hope along the best Christian lines, 
and gives us a little book which should 


be of help to all interested in this sub- 


ject, which means, of course, all thinking 
men and women. R. 8. L. 


A Youthful Soldier 


JACK GRecoRY. By Warren Lee Goss. 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.75. 
Jack Gregory takes part in the Reyo- 
lutionary War, first as a youthful soldier 
of the Battle of Bunker Hill, then as a 
spy in Boston, and finally as one of Gen- 
eral Washington’s aides. The story has 
plenty of thrill and action, and is an 
excellent lesson on one of the most mo- 
mentous events in American history. 
E. H. 0. 
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Little White Road 


REBECCA NASH 


Oh, little white road, are you calling, 
As you wander on over the hills? 

Is it so hot, and rocky, and dusty, 
Away from the brooks and the rills? 


Oh, little white road, are you crying, 

As you wind in and out through the wood? 
Are you happy, or sad and discouraged, 

As if you weren’t quite understood ? 


Oh, little white road, are you longing 
To be a soft cloud drifting by, 

A rose filled with dew in the morning, 
Or a swift-wingéd bird flying high? 


Then the little white road seemed a-smiling, 
As it turned to go down toward the sea, 
And the breeze, hurrying back, brought a 

message : 
“Come, will you please follow me?” 


I'll tell you the tale of my wanderings. 
As we run along down by the sea. 

How happy, and cool, and eventful 
The life of a road seems to me. 


There is never a time when it’s vacant, 
There is always a song that it sings. 

There is ever some lonely, sad traveler 
To whom courage the little road brings. 


Two Happy Days Go West 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


It had all come about so like magic that 
the Day children, Hodsiers, still felt as if 
they must be sound asleep and dreaming. 
From the minute Father had come home 
and announced that the firm was sending 


him to the Western coast, things simply 


trod on each other’s heels. 

“I’m going to take Mother with me’— 
A double howl. 

“How long will you be gone?” demanded 
Dan, “Happy” to his chums. 

“What about us?” wailed Babbie, with 
the feeling of a lone babe in the woods. 

“As I was about to remark when inter- 
rupted,” resumed ‘their father with dig- 
nity, though his mouth quirked at both 
corners, “I’ll take Mother with me. The 
month’s rest by the ocean will make her 
over. .I had thought we might take a 
couple of good little Days (sometimes) as 
far as Colorado, and hand them over to 
Uncle Seth with orders to handle with 
care’—- 

Once more Father was interrupted, as 
Babbie hurled herself on him bodily, and 
Dan achieved a series of acrobatic stunts 
that sent the’old cat scurrying in alarm 
to the top of the bookease with a meow 
that meant “Safety first.” Babbie and 
Dan had never been beyond the limits of 
their native State, and the prospect of a 
real journey across the Great Plains to 
the Rocky Mountains was so dazzling, it 
was lucky they went immediately. They 
could not possibly have descended to 
every-day arithmetic and geography. 

“But think of the g’og’aphy we'll learn 
coming and going and there,” Dan told 
his envious chum, Nubbins. “After a 
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fellow crosses the Mississippi and the 
Missouri and sees Pike’s Peak and every- 
thing, he’ll be so stuffed full of real, live 
g'og’aphy, he’s liable to erupt like a vol- 
cano. Hey, Nub?”’ 

Nubbins was nothing if not generous. 
He fumbled in his pocket and brought 
forth a compass, his heart’s treasure, to 
bestow upon the traveler. “So’s you 
won't get lost,’ he explained gravely. 
“It’s so big out there and so chockful of 
per’ls just waiting to ’nihilate a fellow, 
you got to have something to go by. 
Youw’re welcome, Happy. Going to take 
a six-shooter?” His eyes were big and 
hopeful as he enumerated some ‘“per’ls” 
that occurred to him,—Indians in war 
paint, “mounting lions,’ and rattlesnakes 
that guarded the mystic West as the ter- 
rible dragon protected the tree of golden 
apples in the Garden of the Hesperides. 

The youthful Hereules sighed and 
shook his head. “Father won’t stand for 
it. Says it’s not so wild out there now, 
and besides, Uncle Seth will meet us. 
Come in my den and see the picture he 
sent me.” 

With glowing face, Dan drew Nubbins 
upstairs. “Look! Regular cow-puncher! 
Chaps, gun, and some-bear-o! ‘That’s 
what they call those awful big hats out 
there. He and Aunt Dell have a place in 
Larimer County. Got horses, more’n you 
ean count! Bab and I'll be riding before 
breakfast if we want to.” 

“Well, Happy, don’t forget to write,” 
reminded Nubbins as they gave each 
other the gang grip for good-by. ‘Don’t 
get kidnapped or eaten by coyotes—and 
will you bring me a rock from the Rocky 
Mountains?” 

After the long journey, the two young 
Days did not haye time to feel orphaned 
when Father’s train went on without them, 
for there was big, brown Uncle Seth beam- 
ing at them from his flivver. ‘In two 
bobs of a jack rabbit’s tail we'll be out of 
town and hustling up a canyon,” promised 
Uncle Seth as he tucked the children 
under warm, woolly robes. “Yes, these 
are pretty high hills, Dan,—over a mile 
above the sea. And those are coyote skins, 
Babbie. Killed the coyotes myself last 
winter when they got to pestering the 
chickens and livestock. And here’s a 
lunch-hox your aunt thought might come 
in handy.” He beamed as the children 
with one hungry “Oh, goody!” made swift 
inroads on the chicken and home-made 
bread and butter. 

‘My, it’s so high up!” observed Dan, 
squinting hundreds of feet up rocky walls 
to a patch of blue sky. 

“And it’s so low down,” shivered Babbie, 
glancing fearfully down where a mountain 
stream murmured sleepily under its white 
winter coat. She eyed her uncle hope- 
fully. ‘You’re a pretty good driver, aren’t 
you? J s’pose careless folks might go too 
close to the edge.and”— 

Uncle Seth threw back his head and 
laughed till he brought out the jolly echo 
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that lived over among the rock jumbles. 
“Don’t you worry a mite,” he reassured 
her. “You just fill up on chicken and 
scenery as if you were at home in a 
rocking-chair.” 

“Every time we turn, it looks as if we 
couldn’t go a bit farther,” Dan remarked 
as a massive rocky wall seemed to shut 
off any road ahead. “But I guess Uncle 
Seth says ‘Open Sesame!’ for we keep 
going.” Later, Dan admitted, “I feel sort 
of wound up,” as they came out of the 
canyon and entered a wide mountain park. 
“That road twists around so much, it 
must look like a corkscrew from an air- 
ship. Hey, Bab! There’s a pine tree 
popping smack out of a rock. And will 
you look at all the Christmas trees, grow- 
ing already trimmed?” 

Bab clapped her hands over the many 
beautiful spruces that dotted the hills, 
their snowy wreaths and garlands spark- 
ling in the sunlight. The children were 
still fresh and frisky at the end of their 
journey—a low, cozy ranch-house on the 
edge of a thriving town. Aunt Dell 
greeted them with warm hugs and a 
snapping, cheery log fire. 

“But we're not cold,” declared Bab, 
emerging from her wraps like a gay 
butterfly from a cocoon. “Just our nose 
and toes. Oh, look at the big popper just 
waiting for us, Dan! And may we go 
tobogganing to-morrow, Aunt Dell?” 

Dan was two questions ahead as he 
admired trophies of his uncle’s hunting 
skill. “What’s that, Uncle Seth? Oh, a 
mountain sheep! Wish Nubbins was here. 
Do you ever go bear-hunting, Uncle? If 
you do, may I’— 

“Help!” Uncle Seth said feebly as he 
put up his hands. “You said you felt all 
wound up, and I believe you. There’s only 
one of me and two of you—’tisn’t fair. 
Now if Bab will keep her aunt company, 
you can go with me to the corral. We'll 
take up all other matters of importance 
after supper.” . 

“All right, if you'll tell us a story,” bar- 
gained Babbie, and Dan specified imme- 
diately, ‘‘A Wild West one that’s true.” 

“What is the name of the pretty river 
that we followed up the canyon?” asked 
Babbie as she helped Aunt Dell by 
sampling fresh crusty rolls and golden 
butter. “Uncle Seth said it so fast it 
sounded like ‘Cats-and-Poodles.’ ” 

How Aunt Dell did laugh! “It’s really 


The Little Prisoner 
JANET GARGAN 


The squirrel thought: ‘Could I get out 
From this wire cage that shuts me in, 
How happy I’d be to run about 
In the forest with my kin! 
I'd climb the beech tree, round by round, 
To the end of the topmost limb, 
Gathering nuts the sun had browned 
Till my home was full to the brim, 


“Prisoned in here, I turn a wheel, 
Just to pretend that I race 
Again through the wood, and that I feel 
The old freedom of grassy space! 
Little keeper, if you could know 
That I long so to be free, 
I’m sure that you would let me go 
To my kin in the great beech tree.” 
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‘Cache-la-poudre,’ and that is French for 
‘Hide the powder.’” At the question that 
hopped from Babbie’s eyes to her tongue, 
her aunt shook her head laughingly. 
“Your uncle will tell you after supper.” 

The children could hardly wait for pop- 
eorn and story-time, though, to be sure, 
every single minute in between was per- 
fectly satisfactory. But they drew long 
breaths of delight when Uncle Seth finally 
began, after all were seated about the 
great stone fireplace. : 

“Well, about eighty-five years ago there 
were trading-posts through the West, and 
wagons were sent out several times a year 
from St. Louis through Colorado and up 
to Wyoming. Pioneers were beginning to 
come out, too, and the longer the wagon 
earavan, the safer all felt. One wagon 
train reached this region after a long, 
hard winter trip—yes, right here where 
our town is now. You asked about that 
tall monument you saw as we drove 
through. Well, close to that spot the tired 
traders and pioneers made camp and built 
a big fire to warm up, and keep the wild 
things at a safe distance. Yes, Bab, this 
is a true story,—but that popeorn’s going 
to come to a bad, burned end if you don’t 
shake it. The wagons were overloaded, 
for trips were few, with hostile Indians 
waiting to scalp or tomahawk the white 
folks that ventured out here.” 

Dan’s eyes danced, and Babbie edged 
closer to Aunt Dell. 

“Well, sir, a blizzard came up that night 
and kept them there several days. Food? 
Oh, they had plenty of venison—deer meat 
—and probably rabbit and bear steak for 
extra. After the storm was over, the 
leader of the train—a Frenchman— 
ordered all wagons lightened. The mules 
were husky and still able to hee-haw, but 
even they couldn’t be expected to pull 
those wagons over rough mountain roads 
in that deep snow. After some argument 
it was decided to dig a big hole— How 
big? Oh, about-like the cellar of a house, 
I guess. Then they picked out things they 
could do without till spring, when some- 
body would drive back and dig them up. 
For instance, there were hundreds of 
pounds of powder, and a treasure chest’”— 
a rapturous “Oh!’ from Bab—“belonging 
te a pioneer family named Williams.” He 

“nodded knowingly at Aunt Dell. “That 
was your aunt’s name, you know.” 

“What was in the chest?” cried Babbie, 
eagerly. Aunt Dell smiled. 

“Some precious family heirlooms,—a 
Bible that had belonged to Roger Wil 
liams, silver plate and candlesticks,’’—she 
nodded toward a pair that gleamed from 
the mantel—‘“a Colonial tray and tea 
caddy, and ever so many things Grand- 
mother would have been heartbroken at 
losing.” 

Uncle Seth resumed the story. “After 
everything was buried safely and the hole 
filled up, they gathered wood and built a 
bonfire on top. Guess why.” 

“Indians?” hazarded Dan. 
nodded approvingly. 

“Bright boy. There were many prowl- 
ing redskins around, and their motto was 
something like ‘Finders is keepers.’ So 
when the white men drove on, it simply 
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looked as if they had camped there awhile. 
Well, in the spring, some of the party 
came back to get the stuff they had 
‘cached,’ as the Westerners say. ‘Cache’ 
means ‘hide. Hverything was snug as 
bugs in rugs, and maybe you think the 
Williamses weren’t relieved to get their 
treasure chest.” 

Aunt Dell took her turn again. ‘Later, 
my grandfather came to this valley to 
hunt for gold, but he wasn’t lucky in that 
way. So he took up land for ranching 
instead. The river was named for that 
adventure ‘Cache-la-poudre,’ and not long 
ago, the townspeople grew tired of walk- 
ing around that big hole, however historic, 
so we had it filled up and put that fine 
monument there. Yes, you may go and 
see it to-morrow, and stand on the spot 
as long as you like,” she laughed as both 
drowsy Days asked the same thing. “Just 
now it’s bedtime for travelers; and you 
may light a candle in the silver candle- 
stick, to light you upstairs.” 

So with great pride* Dan and Babbie 
followed the shining candlestick that 
had once on a time had such a thrilling 


adventure. : 
[All rights reserved] 


The Rainbow 


Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 


There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven * 


And overtops the trees, , 
And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these. 
—0O. G. Rossetti. 


Sentence Sermon 
Be thou the rainbow to the storms of 
life,— 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds 
away. —Byron. 


TNT for Smashing Icebergs 


Lieut. E. H. Smith, scientific observer 
for the international ice patrol, which 
was organized after the disaster of the 
Titanic, reports that the use of TNT has 
proved successful in the efforts of the 
patrol to free the shipping lanes in the 
North Atlantic from icebergs. 

The ice patrol board, gathered in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to study the achievements 
of the past season and to plan the work 
to be carried out in the spring, have under 


consideration several inventions designed ° 


to safeguard vessels from the iceberg men- 
ace. Among them is the “sonic range 
finder,” developed by Dr. H. .C. Hayes of 
the U.S. Navy. Its purpose is to trans- 
mit and to receive sound waves set in 
motion beneath the surface of the water, 
thus making it possible to detect bergs 
invisible because of fog or darkness. Dr. 
Hayes’s instrument will be given a thor- 
ough test next year on the ice patrol boat, 
and if experiments prove successful, all 
transatlantic liners will be equipped with 


‘the device. 
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London Applies Intelligence Tests 


London, England, is testing her chil- 
dren of school age for intelligence-rating. 
An eight-year-old child is asked to give 
an answer to such a question as the fol- 
lowing: 

“What are you to do if you break some- 
thing that belongs to somebody else?” 

Under answers marked “Satisfactory” 
are given: “Pay for it,’ “Own up,” “Buy 
another,” “Say I was sorry.” 

Unsatisfactory replies include: “I should 
cry,” “Hide it,” “Mend it.” ; 

Circumstantial problems were given to 
thirteen-year-old children to indicate their 
mental development. One question asked : 
“My next-door neighbor has had three 
visitors: first a doctor, then a lawyer, 
and then a clergyman. What do you think 
has been happening there?” 

One child’s opinion was, “The lawyer 
was employed to marry the man and the 
girl.” Other answers, classed as unsat- 
isfactory, were: “A murder,” and “A baby 
was born.” 


New Way of Making “Wood” 


Prof. Elton R. Darling of the Milliken’ 
University, Bloomingdale, Ill., has been 
conducting successful experiments in 
which he has converted useless corn-cobs 


into useful wood. Science calls his solid - 


blocks of wood “synthetic wood,” and as- 
serts that it will withstand wear and 
tear to the same degree of any hard wood 
now used in carpentry and cabinet-making. 
Professor Darling’s corn-cob wood can be 
whittled, glued, nailed, shaved, or turned 
on a lathe without splitting. It with- 
stands a pressure of 10,000 pounds to the 
square inch. Thus the Illinois professor 
offers his substitute for forest products, 
fast being depleted. Also, he extracts 
from his corn-cobs, before turning them 
into wood, a by-product known as fur- 
fural, a substance used largely in the 


‘manufacture of vulcanized rubber spe- 


cialties. Thirty-five dollars a pound is 
the present price of manufacturing fur- 
fural, while by Professor Darling’s new 
method it can be produced at a trifling cost 
of a few cents a pound. 


A Country School in Kansas - 


The small town of Holcomb, Kan., is 
attracting the attention of Western edu- 
eators because of its efficient school sys- 
tem. By its own methods Holcomb has 
won the reputation of having the finest 
consolidated grade and high school in 
the State. Five hundred pupils attend the 
school, which serves an area of 125 square 
miles. A recently constructed concrete 
road is an important factor in Holcomb’s 
plan, as 380 of the 500 pupils are daily 
taken to and from school by eleven auto- 
mobile busses. Hach bus travels about 
thirty miles a day, thus making the trips 
comfortable, quick, and safe. Two of the 
drivers are older high-school boys, while 
the others are teachers. The expense for 
drivers is about $20 a month. In the 
whole school course last year, only thir- 
teen days were lost on account of bad 
road conditions. 


, 
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Does the Flag Belong in Church? 


A Minnesota congregation which belteves 
that Americanism is good religion 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


' Suppose you lived in a town where the 
minister of a very influential church re- 
fused to allow the American flag to be 
earried into his church—even for the 
funeral of a soldier who had died as the 
result of being gassed on the battlefields 
of France? What would you think of 
such a minister? And what would you do 
about it? 

_ That was the situation which a group 
of young people faced not long ago in the 
town of Underwood, Minn.; and this is 
what they did about it: , 

Most of them belong to the Y. P. R. U. 
associated with the Unitarian church. 
They deeply resented the insult to Amer- 
ica and to religion which the action of 
the minister in question had implied, and 
they knew they could count upon the 
whole-hearted assistance of their own 
minister in their effort to demonstrate to 
the community that in one chureh at 
least good Americanism was also good 
religion. 

They chose the Harvest Festival, sched- 
uled to be observed in a short while, as 
the occasion for their reply to the action 
of the Lutheran minister. In every town 
with a Scandinavian background the 
Harvest Festival is a most important af- 
fair, one to which every one wants to 
go if possible. On the day set, the little 
Unitarian church was filled to overflow- 
ing, 179 persons attending. As they came 
in, they saw over the pulpit a beautiful 
flag, and under it the Y. P. R. U. poster, 
with its thrilling motto, “The Spirit of 
Youth in the Life of the Church is the 
Hope of the World.” That sight alone 
was enough to show where the Unitarian 
Chureh stood. on the question of the flag 
in church. 

But that was not. all. After the patri- 
otic address by the minister, Rev. O. E. 
Helsing of St. Cloud, who also serves as 
the spiritual leader for the Underwood 
church, a young people’s choir_of twenty- 
two led the congregation in singing 
“America the Beautiful,’’ which had been 
specially printed for the occasion on slips 
that were pasted into the hymn-books. 
Nobody who shared. that service could 
possibly have had any doubt about the 
true Americanism of that fine body of 
Unitarian people. Several young men 
who had never before been to the church 
asked afterward whether they could not 
join the Y. P. R. U., because they liked 
the braye way in which that society had 
made its convictions publicly known. 

The full significance of this incident 
may not be apparent to those who do not 
live in Minnesota, but it seems to me that 
most Americans will feel that a church 
which has such a group of young Ameri- 
cans in its membership is a church worth 
having, and worth knowing more about. 
Many and honorable are the records of 
struggling churches within our Fellow- 
ship, but there is none more honorable 
than that of Underwood. And with the 
younger generation coming forward to 
take their share of the responsibilities, 
the struggle should lead to victory in 
the near future. 
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Underwood. has no settled minister at 
present. Once a-month, the St. Cloud 
church lends its minister to Underwood; 
and Mr. Helsing makes the long and 
tiresome trip gladly for the sake of keep- 
ing the life of the Underwood church to- 
gether. During the summer, he goes to 
Underwood for a part of his vacation, 
and holds several services on Sundays 
and week-days. This last summer he con- 
ducted seven services in a period of three 
weeks, with an average attendance of 
sixty-nine, not counting the remarkable 
turn-out for the Harvest Festival. 

During the years when they have had 
no minister, the devoted efforts of the Alli- 
ance have prevented the church from 
even considering the possibility of giving 
up. This is a familiar story, another 
chapter in the splendid chronicle of the 
achievements of the Alliance. This sum- 
mer, Rey. Frank O. Holmes, field repre- 
sentative of the Minnesota Unitarian Con- 
ference, was instrumental in organizing 
the Y. P. R. U., which is now standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the Alliance, 
under the vigorous leadership of Mr. 
A. N. Skalman. 

Underwood is a place that must be 
taken into account in any plans for the 
spread of our Unitarian gospel in Min- 
nesota and the great Northwestern Empire 
to which Minnesota is the gateway. It 
is a strategic center for some of the most 
fertile agricultural districts in the world. 
Given the right leader—one who would 
do for Underwood what Dr. Norman has 
done for Hanska—the Underwood church 
might become one of the most influential 
churches imaginable. Does it not seem to 
you that this is the sort of opportunity 
that deserves to be followed up and uti- 
lized to the utmost? 


Mr. Taylor Goes to Australia 


On Sunday, October 28, Rev. Harry 
Taylor of the First. Unitarian Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va., announced that he had 
received a call to be associate minister of 
the Australian Church, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Dr. Charles Strong has been its 
minister for nearly forty years, and it is 
hoped that Mr. Taylor will ultimately suc- 
ceed him. Mr. Taylor plans to leave 
Wheeling late in January and to sail from 
San Francisco with his family early in 
February. 


For Berkeley Relief 


The appeal for Berkeley, Calif., sufferers 
has to date brought in $988, which has been 
greatly appreciated, and has immediately 
gone into relief through our Berkeley 
church relief committee. The acknowl- 
edgment list follows. : 


Edna G. Babcock, Riverside.......... $5.00 
Lucy Lowell, Boston.......... & 25.00 
Mrs. Laura H. Wiggin, Cleveland 5.00 
Katharine B®. Guild, Brookline. . 5.00 
Mrs. Charles E. Guild, Brookline...... 5.00 
Mrs. Grace A. Austin, Redlands...... 5.00 
Cora A. English, Redlands.......... 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. George Hutchinson, West 

ING WEOMS io 35 cccigtere «owns, eotaeyeletsi ole memameel 15.00 
Mary W. Stone, Templeton.......... 5.00 
Francis G. Peabody, Cambridge...... 50.00 
A friend from Santa Barbara. -- 100.00 
A friend from  Brookline.. 10.00 
A friend from New Jersey.. 400.00 
Misses Kimball, Brookline.....,.. .. 800.00 
Mrs. Kate Stevens Bingham, Olympia. 3.00 
William and Mary Gannett.......... 0.00 
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Essay Contest Prize Award 


Mr. Wellman wins, in Connecticut Valley 
Conference—Resolutions for Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith 


The autumn session of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference was held with the First 
Unitarian Church in Northfield, Mass., 
October 11 and 12. The meetings opened 
with a supper of the Laymen’s League 
chapters, followed by an address by Rey. 
Edwin M. Slocombe of Lexington, Mass. 
The conference sermon was preached by 
Rey. Albert Mobbs of Warwick, Mass. 

At the Friday sessions, Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper of Florence conducted the devo- 
tional service. The Conference was turned 
over to the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and Ellsworth Phelps of North- 
ampton, president of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Federation, Y. P. R. U., presided. 
A prize essay contest for young people 
upon the theme “What Unitarianism 
Means to Me” was a feature. Hssays were 
read by Miss Auriel C. Friedrich of Flor- 
ence, Miss Kathryn Loomis of Northamp- 
ton, and Charles H. Wellman of Deerfield. 
The prize was awarded to Mr. Wellman by 
the judges, Dr. William I. Lawrance and 
Rey. Francis P. Daniels of Charlestown, 
N.H. Robert Raible of Cambridge, presi- 
dent of the. Student Federation of Reli- 
gious Liberals, made an address upon the 
subject “America’s Challenge to the Youth 
of our Churches.” An interesting discus- 
sion followed. Lunchéon was served by 
the ladies of the Northfield church. 

At the conference business session, 
John C. Lee of Greenfield, president, was 
in charge. There were 165 delegates 
and visitors present from the following 
churches: Amherst 5, Bernardston 5, 
Chicopee 7, Florence 38, Deerfield 9, 
Greenfield 18, Holyoke 2, Montague 2, 
Northfield 40, Northampton 17, Spring- 
field 8, Warwick 7, Hartford 3, Brattle- 
boro 4. A resolution was adopted sup- 
porting the idea that the laymen should 
help keep the church open while the min- 
ister is absent, and assist him in the 
conduct of the services, and another ex- 
pressing the conviction that the sermon 
should be improved and made more effec- 
tive rather than minimized. This last 
action was in response to the article, 
“Is the Sermon Out of Date?” 

Resolutions of regret upon the retire- 
ment from the Conference of Rey. and 
Mrs. Henry G. Smith of Northampton 
and of thanks to the Northfield parish for 
its hospitality were passed unanimously. 
The work of Rev. Margaret B. Barnard 
in the North Carolina schools received 
hearty endorsement, and an appropriation 
of $25 was made. 

The following officers were elected by 
the Conference: President, John C. Lee 
of Greenfield; secretary, Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper of Florence; treasurer, Francis B. 
Woodbury of Springfield; vice-presidents 
—J. Walton Bissell of Hartford and 
Charles B. Wells of Chicopee; directors— 
Mrs. M. M. S. Moriarty of Holyoke, Dr. 
H. N. Loomis of Northampton, and Clar- 
ence A. Burt of Springfield. 

After the business session Rev. James C. 
Duncan of Clinton, secretary of the 
Worcester Conference, delivered an ad- 
dress upon “The Work of Local Confer- 
ences.” 
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Our Religion a Case or a Cause? 
Mr. Joy’s address at North Middlesex Con- 
ference—Mrs. Cutler on home teaching 


The one hundred and fifteenth session 
of the North Middlesex Conference was 


held in the First Church of Groton, Mass..,- 


Rey. Charles Bulkeley Ames, minister, 
October 10, with 285 delegates in .at- 
tendance. Frederic A. Tuttle, Lowell, 
acted as moderator. Rey. Otto Lyding of 
Nashua, N.H., gave a clear- and ardent 
report of the New Haven meetings of the 
General Conference. An invitation of 
the American Unitarian Association to 
participate in its forthcoming centennial 
anniversary was received. Mr. Thornton 
K. Ware, Fitchburg, reviewed briefly the 
life of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
since its organization in 1919. He recom- 
mended that churches of the Conference 
which have no chapters organize as soon 
as possible. He stressed greater at- 
tendance of men at church services. Bet- 
ter support would serve to attract better 
and better candidates for the ministry. 
Mrs. Roger S. Cutler, Dover, Mass., 
spoke for the Women’s Alliance. She 
said the first need is consecration to sery- 
ice in God’s commonwealth; second, to 
understand The Alliance, because it stands 
for the great truth that religion is at 
the heart of the world; third, to find in- 
terest by studying the Alliance manual; 
fourth, to tell the other members about 
it and interest them; and last but by no 
means least, to read the Bible, the -Gos- 
pels, and pray for courage, strength, and 
pardon. As chairman of the Religious 
Hducation Committee of The Alliance, she 
said that teaching religion began in the 
home, and appealed to the Laymen’s 
League to sound a call asking fathers to 
help answer the vital question, “What 
shall I tell my child about religion?” 
Rey. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., Lowell, asked 
for financial support of the campaign for 
the Child Labor Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Dr. H. A. 
Bridgman, former editor of the Oongrega- 
tionalist, spoke of the educational revival 
of Lawrence Academy, Groton, of which 
he is principal. He referred to many ties 
that bind the Academy to the Unitarian 
body. The three local trustees are prom- 
inent members of the First Parish. <A 
fourth trustee, George 8. Wright of Water- 
town, Mass., is prominent in Unitarian 
affairs. Delegates inspected the recently 
modernized buildings of the Academy, 
which stands close to the First Parish 
Church, in which the Academy holds its 
vesper services every Sunday. - 
Herbert C. Parsons, Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Probation, said in an address 
that prohibition is being more and more 
brought under legal and beneficial control. 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, Dedham, Mass., spoke 
on “Breaking the New Seas.” He spoke 
of the necessity of conserving the eager- 
ness of youth, the venturesome spirit of 
the frontier, the thrilling ecstasy of early 
Christianity. It was said of a political 
speaker in Glasgow that “he spoke like a 
man who was happy in having an excel- 
lent case, not like a man with a cause.” 
That is an accurate description of many 
Unitarians. They have an excellent case; 
they do not always have an all-consuming 
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cause. Can we not fan the spark within 
us into a fire? That is all we need to send 
this church of ours out into the world a 
conquering, regenerating power. 
Elections resulted as follows: To pru- 
dential committee, Rev. F. B. Crandall, 
Ayer, Mr. Melvin Hartwell, Littleton; to 
Sunday-school committee, Rev. Arthur 
Winn, Peterboro, Mrs. A. F. Buckshorn, 
Westford; to committee on missionary 
work and church union, Rey. J. 8. Moul- 
ton, Stow; Mr. A. Heady Park, Chelms- 
ford. Mr. F. A. Tuttle, Lowell, was 
elected a vice-president. The other officers 
were re-elected. Ga. ©. W. 


Miss Anderson Assumes Office 


Miss Ruthanna I. Anderson, field secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, has taken up. her duties. Miss 
Anderson studied for three years at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and holds a degree of B.S. 
in social service from that institution. 

In her course at ‘‘Tech,” Miss Ander- 
son supervised recreational activities, did 
family welfare work under the direction 
of the Charities Organization Society, en- 
gaged in medical social service work at the 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital, and as- 
sisted in conducting a house-to-house can- 
vass for a study of housing conditions and 
unemployment in Pittsburgh. During her 
last year she specialized in rural sociology 
and community organization and carried 
on some child-welfare work. 

Miss Anderson was one of the delegates 
to the two weeks’ conference conducted on 
Star Island this summer by the Young 
People’s Religious Union. To her fortnight 
on Star Island she attributes the inspira- 
tion that definitely committed her to in- 
vest her talents and training in religious 
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endeavor. In Pittsburgh she was an active 
worker in the Young People’s Religious 
Union of the First Unitarian Church. 


Vespers through the Year 


Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
will hold a four o’clock vesper service’ 
each Sunday afternoon from November to 
April. The speaker for November 4 was 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister 
of the church. Other speakers for Novem- 
ber and December will be as follows: © 
November 11, Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
dean of Yale Divinity School; November 
18, Rey. Markham W. Stackpole, Milton, 
Mass. ; November 25, Rey. Palfrey Perkins, 
Weston, Mass.; December 2, Rey. Freder- 
ick May Bliot, St. Paul, Minn.; December 
9, Prof. Edward C. Moore, Harvard Theo- 
logical School; December 16, preacher to 
be announced ; December 23, Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D.; December 30, Rey. 
Edward P. Daniels, Hingham, Mass. 

Dr. Hosmer’s 
Eighty-third Birthday 

Dr. Frederick Lucian Hosmer, known as 
one of America’s foremost hymn-writers, | 
celebrated his eighty-third birthday at 
Hotel Carlton, Berkeley, Calif., Tuesday, 
October 16. Friends from various parts 


-of the United States sent messages and 


expressions of congratulation. 'Those who 
are familiar with the work of Dr. Hosmer 
will recall that with Dr. W. C. Gannett 
he edited “Unity Hymns and Chorals.” 
The two ministers are also joint editors 
of a volume of poems called “The Thought 
of God.” Dr. Hosmer is a native of Fram- 
ingham, Mass. He graduated from Har- 
vard in 1862 and from the Harvard Divin- 
ity School in 1869. He is pastor emeritus 
of the church in Berkeley. 


STEINMETZ THE MAN 


an article by 


ERNEST CALDECOTT 
Minister of All Souls Church, Schenectady, N.Y. 


of which Mr. Steinmetz was a member 


See THE CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER next week 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


E are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours coverin 


y transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and sma! 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


j 
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Monday Club Meeting 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, November 12, at 11 a.m., 


in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 


ton, Mass. Mr. John BH. Pember of the 
‘Boston Herald will give the address, on 
“Oklahoma and the Ku Klux Klan.” Mr. 
Pember studied the Klan on the spot. 
Rey. Walter C. Pierce of Waverley, Mass., 
will preside. This meeting is open to 
the public. 


More Parsonages 


Churches are realizing more and more 
that a necessary adjunct to the parish 
property is a suitable home for the min- 
ister. In more than one instance the se- 
curing of a minister was made impossible 
because his family could not be housed. 
One of the latest churches to add a min- 
ister’s home is the church in Dedham, 
Mass. The house is beautiful and com- 
modious. It is located on Chestnut Street 
in a fine residential district, one block 
from the meeting-house. The minister, 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, has recently taken 
possession. The church at Ware, Mass., 


_ has just furnished a house for its minister. 


A Well-Planned Forum 


Five churches of Lexington, Mass., have 
organized a community forum for the dis- 
eussion of important social problems. A 
central committee of fifteen, of which John 
Calder is chairman, will have charge of 
the meetings. The forum will meet every 
Wednesday evening until April 2. The 
first meeting was held November 7. The 
first five lectures will deal with the evolu- 
tion of modern thought and will be given 
by Mr. Calder. From December 26 to 
February 6, a farmer, an employer, an 
employee, a consumer, a middleman, an 
investor, and a professional man will take 
turns in explaining the viewpoint, rights, 
and duties of his class, the talk to be fol- 
lowed by discussion and questions. Fol- 
lowing these discussions will be four 
meetings concerned with “Group Conflicts 
—Do We Have Them and What Will We 
Do with Them?’ “Class War,’ “Race 
War,” “Nationalistic War,” and ‘Religious 
War” are the subjects to be .considered. 
The following churches will participate 
in this excellently planned forum: First 
Baptist, Hancock Congregational, Church 
of Our Redeemer (Episcopal), First 
Parish (Unitarian), and Follen Church 
(Unitarian), Hast Lexington. All meet- 
ings will be held in the Congregational 
ehurch. F 


Chicago Associate Alliance _ 
3 Lectures 


The Chicago Associate Alliance held the 
first meeting of the year in October in 
Evanston, Ill., at the home of Mrs. John 
McCarthy. Mrs. Hugh Robert Orr, presi- 
dent, presided. 
Milwaukee Alliance was present, and it 
is probable that the Wisconsin Alliance 
may become members of this Associate 
Alliance. The general topic for the year 
is “The Religion of the Future.” Subjects 
for the meetings are: “Religion of To- 
morrow,’ Dr. A. H. Haydon; “Purpose of 
the Religion of To-morrow,” Rey.. Curtis 


W. Reese; “Social Ideals of the Religion, 


A delegation from the | 
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of To-morrow,” Rey. R. H. Palmer; “Or- 
ganization of the Religion of To-morrow,” 
Rey. Fred Merrifield; “Ethics of the Reli- 
gion of To-morrow,” Rey. Horace J. 
Bridges; “Fellowship of the Religion of 
To-morrow,” Rey. F. V. Hawley. Dr. A. 
Hustace Haydon of University of Chicago 
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gave a brilliant address on “The Religion 
of the Future.” Mrs. I. S. Hackett, who 
has lived in Italy for several years and 
has been connected with the Liberal move- 
ment there, told of its flourishing condi- 
tion. Hach Alliance branch is asked to 
contribute to this work in Italy. 


creed P” 


_ FIFTY YEARS 
By Bishop Lawrence 


In this wise and inspiring book, Bishop Lawrence 
through his own experience shows the necessity of 
readjusting religious beliefs to the ever-widening 
horizons of knowledge, and answers frankly and 
clearly the perplexing question, “How can our reli- 
gious faith, as we now hold it, be honestly and con- 
sistently expressed in the ancient creeds, or in any 


Boards, $1.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CoO. 
2 Park Street, Boston 


TWO PAGEANTS FOR THE CHURCH 
‘ “THE NATIVITY” 


and 


‘*‘THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD”’ 


By EUGENE R. and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


These pageants for Christmas and Easter are especially prepared for presentation in the 


church, and have been successfully given in city and country churches. 
are ordinarily sufficient. Detailed and complete suggestions are given for presentation. 


for descriptive circular. 


Three rehearsals 
Send 


Illustrated. $1.60 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Deine 
Yap ia 


THEL 


THE HOUSE ON THE EDGE OF THINGS 


By ETHEL COOK ELIOT 


Color and line drawings by Frances Eliot Fremont-Smith 


The fairy stories by this well-known author 
have a unique place in literature for children. 
Charming in style, they are wonderfully beauti- 
ful and rare in their understanding of the child’s 
heart and mind. 

In “The House on the Edge of Things,” the 
young imagination is caught by their witchery, 
and the child finds himself at play with the 
Earth-Children and the fairies of the rain, stars, 
wind, and sea. 

The line and color drawings admirably supple- 
ment the stories and make this an unusually 
attractive and fascinating book for children. 


Postpaid, $2.00 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Arlington Street Church Services 


Prominent speakers will conduct weekly 
noonday meetings 

With a program selected from Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” a series of noonday 
services began in Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, on November 7. Meetings will 
be held on Wednesdays for a half-hour, 
from 12.10 to 12.40 p.m, and during Holy 
Week every day except Saturday, at the 
same hour. ; 

The first noonday service of each month 
will be musical, and at other meetings 
the following ministers will speak: Rey. 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, minister of 
Arlington Street Church; Rev. Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers of the First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rey. Dr. J. Edgar Park 
of the Congregational church in West 
Newton, Mass.; Rev. George L. Parker of 
the Unitarian church, Newton Center, 
Mass,; Rev. Edward P. Daniels of the 
Third Church, Hingham, Mass.; Rey. Dr. 
Charles Edwards Park of the First 
Church, Boston; Rey. Alfred Rodman 
Hussey of the First Parish, Plymouth, 
Mass.; Rev. Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, dean 
of Crane Theological School, Tufts Col- 
lege; Rev. Jamés A. Fairley of the First 
Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Rey. Abbot 
Peterson of the First Parish, Brookline, 
Mass.; Rey. Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of the 
First Church, New Bedford, Mass.; Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson of the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass.; Rey. Dr. 
George A. Gordon of Old South Church, 
Boston; Rev. Dr. George E. Horr of the 
Newton Theological Institution; and Rev. 
Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany of the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston. 

The Sunday afternoon vesper services 
were resumed November 4. They will be 
one hour in length, beginning at four 
o'clock. Of the foregoing names, Dr. 
Frothingham, Mr. Daniels, Mr. Hudson, 
and Mr. Fairley are also on the program to 
give brief addresses at the vesper services. 
Other speakers who have been engaged are 
Rey. Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean of Yale 
Divinity School; Rev. Markham W. Stack- 
pole of Milton, Mass.; Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins of the First Parish, Weston, Mass. ; 
Rey. Frederick May Eliot of Unity Church, 
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St. Paul,- Minn.; Rev. Dr. Edward C. 
Moore of the Theological School in Har- 
vard University; Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Dr. William W. Fenn 
of the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Rey. Dr. Theodore Gerald Soares 
of the University of Chicago; Rev. Harold 
E. B. Speight of King’s Chapel, Boston; 
Rey. Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Montreal, 
Canada, chairman of the Council of the 
General Unitarian Conference; Rey. Dr. 
Daniel Evans of the Theological School 
in Harvard University; and Rey. Dr. 
Hugh Black of the Union Theological 
Seminary. 


Mission Attendance 
High in Salem, Mass. 


The attendance at the preaching mission 
in Salem, Mass., October 21-28, set a new 
record for attendance at a week-night 
meeting and achieved an average second 
only to that maintained in Worcester, 
Mass. Reduced by two days of heavy rain, 
the average in Salem was 526; at Worces- 
ter, it was 546. As at Augusta previously, 
interest was cumulative. The total of 698 
at the Friday night meeting has not been 
exceeded by any week-night service, and 
on Sunday 707 were counted, only- the 
closing meetings in Oakland, Calif., and 
Portland, Me., attracting larger numbers. 

Because of the strategic location of 
Salem, many other Unitarian churches 
were able to contribute to and share in the 
success of the meetings conducted by Dr. 
Sullivan. The churches in Beverly, 
Gloucester, Lynn, Marblehead, Newbury- 
port, and Peabody co-operated by fur- 
nishing ushers and many members of the 
audiences. Their ministers also took part 
in the services. The Second Church in 
Salem was particularly active, and on the 
final Sunday morning a union service of 
worship was held there, the First Church 
being closed. 

On Monday, the second night of the mis- 
sion, the First Church chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League entertained about forty 
members of near-by chapters. Dr. Sulli- 
van spoke briefly to the ninety-three men 
present, after which they marched into 


How to Get Married 


(Continued from page 1068, column 2) 
Who is not interested in his religion. 
Whom you do not see often at the com- 

munion rail. 

Who, when he goes to church, is not 
with his family in the pew—but stands 
near the door. 

Who does not seem to know how to con- 
duct himself at church. 

Who, when you ask him to go to church 
with you, suggests another place. 

Who laughs when you ask him to say the 
rosary or listen to some pious reading. 

Whose friends and companions are not 
religious and exemplary. 

Who seems to avoid your father and 
brothers. 

Who does not wish you to make a per- 
fect confidante of your mother. 

Who expects you to tell lies to acecommo- 
date him. 

Who will not give up certain habits you 
have warned him against. 


(Continued from page 1068, column 3) 

Who gets tired in church and complains 
of it. Who talks freely of the wedding 
dress and feast, the house and furniture 
she would like—but says nothing about 
what she intends to do to make you 
happy. 

Who talks about how much hired help 
she will have—not thinking that she is 
going to do anything herself. 

Who: thinks that she has many rights 


and you will have to assume all the 


duties. 

Who goes only to an early mass and 
often late at that, and never attends ves- 
pers. 

Who expects to handle all the funds— 
and, if she has anything in her own name, 
is determined not. to let you have a voice 
about it. 

Who is not fond of prayer and seldom 
receives the sacraments. 
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the church and occupied seats together. 
Ministers of other denominations an- 
nounced the meetings from their pulpits, 
and members of their congregations were 
in attendance. 


ve 
New Trustees, Seattle, Wash. 


New trustees of the church at Seattle, 
Wash., have been chosen as follows: Wal- 
ter L. Richardson, Frank B. Wilson, and 
Mrs. Z. B. Rawson. W. CU. Weeks, brother 
of John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, was 
chosen an honorary trustee. At the an- 
nual meeting at which the trustees were 
elected it was learned that the church is 
free from debt and that it has a building 
fund of $12,511.45, according to the re- 
port of the treasurer, Pierre Barnes. 


Masons Help Lay Corner-stone 


With impressive ceremonies conducted 
by the De Soto Masonic Lodge, the corner- 
stone of the new Unitarian Community 
House, Memphis, Tenn., was laid Saturday 
afternoon, October 6. Grand Master 
George L. Hardwick of Cleveland, Tenn., 
officiated. A number of officials high in 
Masonry participated. Rey. William E. 
Clark, pastor of the church, in a brief ad- 
dress explained the purpose of the build- 
ing and why the Grand Lodge of Masons 
had been invited to lay the corner-stone. 
Building of a church and parsonage will 
follow as funds permit. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Dis- 
Miniss wae 


Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


TEACHER—WANTED 


PIANO TEACHER who can also teach French 
in secondary school in lower South. Address 
LyMAN WakpD, Camp Hill, Ala. 


POSITION DESIRED 


POSITION DESIRED by (young) middle-aged 
American woman as companion and secretary. 
Would travel. Accustomed to reading aloud. 
C-55, CHRISTIAN RnGISTHR. 


POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER=-COMPANION 
in home of one or two people desired by middle- 
aged woman of refinement. Interview on re- 
quest. Address C-57, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SMALL CHURCH—Pic- 
ture’ Machines and good clean Film for rent 
or sale. Prices in reach of ‘small communities. 
Illustrated Sermons and Lectures. CHURCH 
Movin Suppuins, Backus, MINN. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTr 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y 


WE WILL PAY YOU at the rate of $8.00 per 
barrel selling quality lubricants to auto and 
tractor owners, garages and stores, in small 
towns and country districts. Sell now for 
immediate and spring delivery. We have been 
in business forty years. THn MANUFACTURERS 
hie & Grasp Company, Dept. 28, Cleveland, 
io. - j 


a 
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Buffalo Has an Institute 


How and what to teach, not to overlook 
_ a delightful social time 


On October 26—28 in the First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, N.¥., a successful in- 
stitute of religious education was held. 
Delegates were present from Syracuse, 
Roehester, Niagara Falls, Erie, James- 
town, Dunkirk, Cleveland, and Toronto, 
and there was a generous attendance of 
people from Buffalo. The church enter- 
tained the delegates royally in homes and 
at the church. On Friday the Buffalo 
Alliance served lunch to all present; on 
Saturday the laymen were guests at a 
luncheon at the Hotel Buffalo given by 
the Buffalo Laymen’s League, and the 
women were taken to the College Club 
for luncheon by the Buffalo women. On 
Friday evening a reception was given the 
delegates in the parish house where re- 
freshments were served and those who 
were so minded had a chance to dance. 
On Saturday afternoon the delegates were 
conveyed in automobiles to Niagara Falls 
or to Hast Aurora, as they elected. 

The program was full of good things. 
First, there was Dr. Theodore G. Soares, 
beloved of all Shoalers, who gave two 
lectures,—‘‘The Higher Social Attitudes” 
and “Moral Values in the Curriculum” ; 
an “Interpretative Rendering of the Hpic 
of Elijah’; an address at the Laymen’s 
League luncheon; and the sermon on Sun- 
day morning, on “Jesus’ Way of Life.” 
Dr. Soares was at his best and left an 
influence which will last. Rev. H. H. 
Hubbell of the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in Buffalo gave “A Chris- 
tian Program of Religious Education” ; 
Rey. John H. Applebee of Syracuse spoke 
with fire and fervor of “The Human Ele- 
ment in Religious Education’; Rev. Wal- 
ter R. Hunt, out of a full experience, 
spoke with power of his personal use of 
“The Minister’s Confirmation Class”; Rey. 
Dr. Frank C. Doan of Rochester was the 
speaker on Friday evening, on ‘Religious 
Education.and the Modern Mind’; and 
Rey. Edwin Fairley of the Department 
of Religious Education gave two addresses 
on “Some Problems of Teaching” and 
“Some Inspirations in Religious Hduca- 
tion.” Rey. Dr. Richard W. Boynton of 
Buffalo presided with grace and dignity 
over several of the sessions, and devo- 


tional parts were taken by Rev. Walter 


A. Smith of Jamestown and Rey. Bruce 
Swift of Niagara Falls. 

On Sunday morning the delegates saw 
the Buffalo school in operation under the 
skillful guidance of Mr. Hdward H. Letch- 
worth as superintendent and Mrs. Letch- 
worth as director of religious education. 
They were responsible, in fact, for the 
institute. Mr. Applebee gave an inspiring 
talk to the children, besides seeing the 
school in session. Ralph W. McCarty, 
president of the Buffalo chapter of the 
Laymen’s Jeague, presided with grace 
over the men’s luncheon on Saturday, and 
Mr. Robert S. Dawe, Middle States secre- 
tary of the League, looked ably after the 
matter of publicity, getting considerable 
space in the Buffalo papers. W. Bryan 
May acted as treasurer, and the institute 
was financed largely by the local church, 
some of the neighboring churches help- 
ing, and the Department of Religious Ed- 
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ucation making an appropriation. The 
attendance was gratifying. Twenty-seven 
delegates came from Syracuse. Some of 
the, lectures were attended by two hun- 
dred hearers and on Sunday morning the 
congregation was more than three hundred. 


A Summer Church which Counts 


The Stevens Memorial Chapel, Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass., has been in charge of 
Rey. Charles B. Elder, Worcester, Mass., 
during the months of June, July, August, 
and September. This summer church has 
been attended by persons of various de- 
nominations, coming from all parts of the 
country. The Alliance held its annual 
fair in August, the proceeds being $600. 
Electric lights were installed in the 
chapel early in the season. Although it 
is not thought practicable to hold serv- 
ices throughout the year, the Alliance 
meets regularly, and the Wayside Pulpit 
preaches its sermon every week. 


" 


Ministers Announce Variety 
of Subjects 


A number of ministers at the beginning 
of the season announce series of lectures 
and sermons. Rev. Edmund H. Reeman, 
Des Moines, Ia., under the general title, 
“Science or Superstition,’ has arranged 
ten lectures, to be given in the church 
Sunday mornings. October 14; the sub- 
ject was: ‘Science and Our Understanding 
of the World We Live In”; October 21, 
“Science and the Marvel of Life’; October 
28, “Science and the Miracle of Mind.” 
Other subjects are as follows: November 
4, “Science and the Faith and Morals of 
Mankind”; November 11, “Science and 
the Dream of a Future Life’; November 
18, “Science and Hducation’; November 
25, “Science and the Health of the World” ; 
December 2, “Science and the Wealth of 
the World’; December 9, “Science and 
the Commerce of the World”; December 
10, “What Science Promises for the Fu- 
ture of the World.” 

The church at Palo Alto, Calif., is fol- 
lowing the unique method of having differ- 
ent lecturers address the Sunday morning 
eongregation, while the minister, Rey. 
Hlmo A. Robinson, gives Sunday evening 
addresses. These addresses will be under 
the auspices of the Humanist Club, and 
will interpret the Beacon Course in reli- 
gious education to young people, to par- 
ents, and to all those who are interested 
in religious and moral training. The 
Sunday morning lectures are as follows: 
October 7, General Introduction to the 
Series, Dr. David Starr Jordan; October 
14, “The Contribution of Physics,’ Prof. 
David L. Webster; October 21, “The Con- 
tribution of the Engineering Sciences,” 
Prof. Charles D. Marx; October 28, “The 
Contribution of Astronomy,’ Prof. Sid- 
ney D. Townley; November 4, “The Con- 
tribution of the Biological Sciences,” Prof. 
Gordon F. Ferris; November 11, “The 
Contribution of Psychology,’ Prof Wal- 
ter R. Miles; November 18, “The Contri- 
bution of History,’ Prof. Edward M. 
Hulme; November 25, “The Contribution 
of Sociology,” Prof. Walter G. Beach; 
December 2, “The Contribution of Religion 
to Science,’ Rev. Elmo A. Robinson. 
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These are the titles of Mr. Robinson’s 
evening addresses: October 7, Introduc- 
tion: “The Child and the Church’; Oc- 
tober 14, “Living Together”; October 21, 
“God’s Wonder World”; October 28, “He- 
roic Lives’; November 4, “An Heroic 
Nation”; November 11, “The Story of 
Jesus’ ; November 18, “Peter and Paul and 
their Friends’; November 25, “Our Part 
in the World.” . 

The church at Omaha, Neb., will hold 
a series of university lectures. The lec- 
tures will begin Thursday evening, No- 
vember 8, and will conclude Tuesday 
evening, March 18, and are as follows: 
Thursday, November 8, “The Problem of 
World Organization,” Dr. Fred Morrow 
Fling; Monday, December 10, “The Magi- 
eal Chance,” Dr. Dallas Lore Sharp; 
Thursday, January 10, “The New Fears— 
The Old Hopes,’ Dr. Edward A. Steiner; 
Saturday, January 19, “The Higher Citi- 
zenship,” Dr. Henry Turner Bailey; “Five 
Years After the War—-a Survey and 
Prophecy,” Rey. John Haynes Holmes. 


. THE : 
CHILDREN’S 


Selections in simple English by 
Henry A. Sherman and Charles F. Kent 


with 30 full-page illustrations in full 
color and duotone; beautifully bound 
and printed 


At all bookstores $3.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


UNITARIAN VISITORS | 


TO BOSTON 


jie following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render-excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


ATMs MMMM S NTU S ITU TUTTTLTLI STULL STULL 


BUTS TTT e HULLS TUTTE S LITTLE TUTTLE S001 


ES commnneavinnnestonmimeaaminnneannnn 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Thy word have I 


laid up in my heart 
that I might not sin 
against Thee 


A Community Man 


The statement is sometimes made that 
the minister is a man of leisure and that 
he has considerable idle time on his hands. 
Persons who speak thus will find it diffi- 
cult to place Frank 8. C. Wicks, D.D., 
minister of the church at Indianapolis, 
Ind., in that category. His appointments 
for a certain week in October, usually 
thought an inactive month in Liberal 
church circles, were as follows: He offi- 
ciated at four weddings, acted as judge 
in a moving-picture contest, served as 
toastmaster at a dinner of the Art School 
Alumni Association, and gave the invo- 
cation at the state teachers’ convention. 
Sunday evening, he preached at the Uni- 
versalist church in Pendleton ; Monday, he 
was on the Lloyd George reception com- 
mittee and conducted funeral services for 
the late Hillis Hackedorn; Tuesday, he 
spoke of Charity Dye at the Art Insti- 
tute and served as a judge in the school 
essay contest given by L. 8S. Ayres & Co. 
Wednesday, he led the Poetry Group in 
the church; Thursday evening, he offi- 
ciated at a wedding. 


An Editor at Eighty-nine 


Rey. Jasper L. Douthit, veteran editor 
of that useful paper, Our Best Words, 
published in Shelbyville, Ill., is receiving 
many greetings and gifts on the occasion 
of his eighty-ninth birthday. Speaking of 
the discovery of the secret of long life by 
its editor, Our Best Words says: 

“He was the oldest child of the family, 
and has often heard his mother say he 
was a puny child. She hardly expected to 
raise him. He learned early not to use 
tobacco nor drink liquor. He had to work 
on the farm when quite young. And be- 
fore he was fifteen he was fortunate to get 
Fowler and Wells’ publications of New 
York City, and learned the laws of health 
from them and from Dr. R. T. Fall of New 
York City, and later of Dr. John H. Kel- 
logg of Battle Creek, Mich. He believed 
it was such information that has enabled 
him to live so long, and be able to do what 
he has done that is worth doing. 

“When he was thirty-five years of age 
the life insurance company would take no 
risk on his life. But a few years after 
that he did get insured by the United 
Workmen and two other companies con- 
nected with Odd Fellows and Free Masons. 
He took $10,000 life insurance in these 
companies. 3ut he lived so Jong as to 
have all his life policy in the companies 
fail. That is, the companies failed and 
he lost all.” 
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D I’ R*E C. 1 OR 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


‘OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


To carry on our work with success and meet 
the requests from the hospitals we need from 
contributors an average of two thousand dollars 
a month. 

Will you be a November donor? 

Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY.* 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genrraw Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
*Deceased 


American Unitarian Association 


HE Executive Arm of the Unitarian Churches 

of the United States and Canada. Estab- 
lishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. Publishes 
books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. Promotes 
sympathy and co-operation among liberal Chris- 
tians. 
home and abroad. The Association is sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of 
churches and individuals. Address all com- 
munications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Secretary, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, Treas- 
urer. Headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Branch Offices at 299 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 105 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, ete. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Bracw 0123 


Defends civil and religious liberty at |. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious Het or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all aepartants of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 i 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 

ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Eauca OSs 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 73,000. 


Through the publication ad distribution of lit- 
erature—650,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,509 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. Jolliffe Gives Parsonage 


The parsonage which has just been 
given the church at Ware, Mass., by Mrs. 
Julia M. S. Jolliffe, member of the board 
of trustees, was the home of Rev. HE. H. 
Brenan, a former pastor, and is located at 
89 Church Street. The house was built 
by Mr. Brenan ten years ago, and occu- 
pied by him until he and his family went 
to California. It was then leased by the 


chureh, and is occupied by the present 
minister, Rev. George M. Gerrish. 


Parishioners Meet New Minister” 


Rey. Berkeley B. Blake and Mrs. Blake 
of Sacramento, Calif., were given a recep- 
tion recently by friends and parishioners. 
The reception was held wnder the auspices 
of the Alliance and other orgnniceeie 
of the church. 
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~ PLEASANTRIES | 


Baby Crow: “Mother, why can’t I go 
flying in the sky?’ Mother Crow: “Be- | 
cause you might get run over by an: 
aéroplane.”—Judge. 


“How long has it been since yuh read 
de Bible?” inquired the Negro preacher. 
“Lessee. Lemme figger. I ain’t nevah 
read it a-tall. How long is ’at?”—Nash- 
ville Tennesseean, 


First Freshman (putting up pictures) : 
“T can’t find a single pin. Where do they 
all go to, anyway?’ Second Freshman: 
“Tt’s hard to tell, because they’re pointed 
in one direction and headed in another.” 
—Congregationalist. 


“Yessuh, we shuah has got a fine new 
minister; you oughter hear him pray.” 
“Can he pray better than the other one?” 
“My, oh, my, yes; he can ask for things 
the othah minister never knew de Lawd 
had.”—Charleston News. 


“You must make it clear that you sym- 
pathize with the workingman.” ‘He has 
my profound respect. But when a plas- 
terer gets a hundred dollars a week, how 
can I sympathize with him and seem sin- 
cere?”’—Washington Star. 


The problem of the modern mother is 
to have dinner on time for a cook ‘who 
wants it at five, a son who wants it at 
Six, a daughter who wants it at seven, 
a husband who wants it at eight, and her- 
self that doesn’t want it at all—Life. 


“There’s a queer disease going around,” 
announced the health officer, “and to put 
people on their guard I’ll just publish the 
Symptoms.” ‘“Nunno, nunno,”’ said his 
chief. “That is just the way to make 
them think they have it.”—Lowisville 
Courier-Journal, , 


Speaking of pastoral care and the good 
of it: A stranger went to a village church 
and found a large congregation at a very 
ritualistic service. He said to an old 
woman: “Your parson plays:a lot of an- 
tics.” “Yes,” she said placidly, “he do. 
But we find that he luvs we; so we're 
Willing to antic along o’ he.” 


Some lighter remarks of the great: 
“When the candles are out, all women are 
fair,” said Plutarch. Emerson called the 
bee the “animated torrid zone.” Of a 
suitor for his daughter, Themistocles said, 
“IT would rather have a man that wants 
thoney than money that wants a man.” 
Henry Ford: “The ‘new order’ is upon us. 
The old crowd is in the saddle, but the 
horse is dead.” “We fancy everybody is 
thinking of us, but he is not,” said Charles 
Reade; “he is like us—he is thinking of 
himself. “ 


There were some doubts as to a man’s 
fitness for the School Board, but his first 
speech in his official capacity silenced all 
critics. He listened to several recitations 
with a grave and interested air, and at 
the end of the last one he rose to address 
the school, “by request.” “Some things 
are in my province as member of the 
School Board, and some are not,” he said, 
with a genial smile. “It’s within my 
province to say that I never heard schol- 
ars answer up more promptly than you 
children of District Number One. As to 
whether your answers are or are not 
correct, it is not my place to say. Your 
teacher knows, and in her hands I leave 
the matter.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Allmakes slightly used machines 


TYPEWRITERS. 32y up ies’ monthly: pay: 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 
PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


The Chest With the Chill In It 


WHITE MOUNTAIN . REFRIGERATORS 


Have a Reputation for Quality and 
Durability of Fifty Years’ Standing 


BUY THE BEST 
MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


King’s Chapel Publications New Series No.3 


THE CONVERSION OF A SINNER 


By PHILIP CABOT 


Secretary, Executive Committee 
Society of King’s Chapel 


15 cents per copy; in quantities of 
100 or more, 10 cents per copy 


Reprinted by permission from the At- 
lantic Monthly, this pamphlet is now cir- 
culated for the benefit of the public at 
large by the Society of King’s Chapel. 
Copies may be obtained by applying to 
the Secretary, King’s Chapel House, 
27 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Unitarian Church Invites You to Come to 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


“The City Beautiful” 


The center of the best of Florida, the 
heart of the Orange Country; ideal cli- 
mate; cosmopolitan population; forty 
miles brick pavements; splendid water 
supply; city-owned utilities; beautiful 
homes with the charm of old New Eng- 
‘and; modern apartments and hotels; 
many sparkling Jakes; a wonderful li- 
brary; exceptionally: good schools; a 
church you will enjoy attending; The 
Unitarian Church situated on beautiful 
Lake Eola, amidst the beautiful oaks, 
palms and ever-blooming flowers of Eola 


Park. 


For Further Information Address 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
' Box 1379, Orlando, Florida 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secre (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
D.D., will preach November 11. 

DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 

CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach November 11. Church services at 11 A.M. 
Dischiee School, 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten, 11 


—- YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. Minot 
Simons, D.D., minister. Armistice Sunday, 
November 11: 10 o’clock, School of Religious 
Education ; 1i o’clock, Church Service ; 12.15 
o’clock, Communion Service. 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 

KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Harold BH, B. Speight, 
November 11, 11 a.m. Daily services at 
12.15 p.m. except Saturdays. Vesper services 
Wednesdays at 5 P.M. 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (AIL 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., morning = service. 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 
P.M., Emerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 

120 BOYLSTON ST. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "° "testo 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; 
Manual 


cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas 


Portland; Berkeley; Los ‘Angeles; Toronto. 
free. 


ISLES OF SHOALS REUNION 


Date Saturday, December 1, 1923. 

Time 3 o’clock to 10 o’clock. 

Place Afternoon, 5 Joy St., Boston. 

Dinner and Evening, 3 Joy St., Boston. 

All Shoalers, past, present and future. 

Sehd check for the dinner ($1.25 each) 

on or before November 26, 1923, to 
MISS MALLIE J. FLOYD. 

56 Magnolia Street, Dorchester, Mass, 

Enclose stamped envelope if tickets are 

to be returned by mail. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY GETS THINGS DONE 


It gets them done in the most economical way. 
It mixes religion with brains and with common sense. 


It has never failed in any federal, state or local emergency. It has always been on the 
spot when needed. 


It throws its wholesome and corrective influence against lawlessness, industrial 
unrest, jealousy, selfishness, greed, graft, and grab. 


It never wearies in well-doing. A man may be down—he is never out. A woman may 
fall—she can be lifted up. 


It has a heart of gold, which pities and Pee the poor, the erring, the misfit, and those 
who were born wrong. 


It is 100% efficient. 


It mothers the universe of sadness and suffering, dries the tears of little children, feeds 
the famishing, cares for the fatherless and the widows, and ministers to a sick and 
troubled world. 


It fathers runaway boys who venture from home, who find life not so rosy as they 
expected, and who want to return to “the little old log cabin in the ‘shadder’ of the 
pines.” 


It is a light to those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of death—a haven to those 
who are homeless and in distress. 


It is the last chance to many who are ready to perish. 


We plead for your sympathy and your support— for 
your generous help for those whom the Army serves. 


GREATER BOSTON lag SERVICE bee STILL ON 


Mrs. F. LOTHROP AMES, Chairman ALLAN FORBES, Treas. 


‘(President State Street Trust) 


8 EAST BROOKLINE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Make checks payable to the Salvation Army 


— 


